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Snbrtias OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY. 


BY CALEB TICKNOR, M.D. 





However thoroughly and minutely the doctrines of Gaui and 
SpurzHemm may have been taught, the subject of phrenology is by 
no means exhausted. There is more in this system than many of 
our opponents believe, and far more than they will acknowledge. I 
propose to consider, in the ensuing pages, some of the principal 
objections that have always existed, in my own mind, to the popular 
method of teaching phrenology, as it has generally been taught in 
this country; and also to reply, in brief, to some of the chief popular 
objections which are brought against it. When the doctrines of 
phrenology were first promulgated ; when it was taught that the size 
of the head, and its peculiar shape, indicated the character of the 
mind; the curiosity of people was excited to the utmost pitch. And, 
as many fancied that they possessed some faculties, either great or 
excellent, nothing would allay their curiosity but an examination of 
the cranium; and not often would they be satisfied, unless the cha- 
racter given by the phrenologist harmonized with their preconceived 
notions. People wou/d have their heads examined, and phrenolo- 
gists, whether capable or not. were compelled to give definite answers 
in regard to certain points of character. When their replies and 
decisions have been flattering, whether true or false, they have been 
agreeable to an zndividual, while they may have excited the envy of 
a looker-on ; and thus, while one convert has been gained, there have 
been made a dozen enemies. Or, if the phrenologist has not given 
to an individual such a character as he or his friends thought him to 
deserve, they have all joined in full cry, in hunting down what they be- 
lieved to be falsely called a science, and all those who dared to stand 
forth as its advocates. Thus it has been, and is yet ; honest men are 
Sorced to test their doctrine by its application to the head; pretenders 
see this, and seize upon the opportunity to turn it to their own ac- 
count; and both the learned and unlearned, the honest and dishonest, 
are denounced by those who forced them to test their science by this 
hazardous and unfair, and therefore inconclusive, experiment. 

Our professed enemies, and other dishelievers, who are willing to 
be convinced, but want some touch-stone to prove the truth of phre- 
nology, have not been satisfied with simple examination of heads, and 
allowing the phrenologist the use of his eyes, but they have insisted 
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upon a proof of his skill blindfolded. And, with his eyes once covered, 
they have used various means to mislead and entrap him, and have 
practised the most unjustifiable and contemptible deception. Impos- 
ture and quackery on the one hand, and trickery on the other, make 
neither for nor against phrenology. All that can be said about it, is, 
that it is ‘setting a rogue to catch a rogue;’ and both are regarded 
in the same light, by every honest inquirer after truth. Suppose, for 
an instant, that the arts of deception are successful, and that the em- 
pyrical phrenologist, who deals out doses to suit his customers, is 
made to believe that, instead of examining a squash, or a block, he 
is examining a block-head, what is gained by it in reality 4 Just as 
much, I conceive, as when a bank-note is counterfeited, and passed 
as genuine. The bank is just as good as before its notes were coun- 
terfeited ; so is phrenology just as true, as before the block of wood 
was substituted for the real head, or before the head of a judge was 
substituted for that of a criminal. All the fancied triumphs, obtained 
by deception of this kind, prove one fact only; and that is, that a 
man must be really ignorant of what he professes to teach, or he 
would not allow himself to become an experimenter under such cir- 
cumstances. Whena professed phrenologist has been unwise enough 
to allow himself to be thus entrapped, the editors of newspapers, 
who are in the ranks of the opposition, trumpet forth the experiment 
as conclusive proof against a system, of which they are most pro- 
foundly ignor ant. Never had men more reason, than phrenologists, 
to cry out, ‘Save us from our friends !’ 

Phrenology, however, is not alone in having been brought into 
disrepute by its professed friends and disciples. Who has not heard 
doctrines taught by one who ‘spake as never man spake,’ bitterly 
denounced, and utterly rejected, and treated as a fable, because those 
who professed to obey their precepts acted unwisely or wickedly? 
But, say some, ‘We know nothing of phrenology, except as it is 
taught us by those who profess to understand it; we must judge of 
the tree by its fruits.’ To such we reply, that, as phrenologists, we 
utterly repudiate any thing taught as phrenology, which wears, in the 
least respect, the air of quackery ; and we advise those who are yet 
unacquainted with this science, to learn what are its fundamental 
principles, before judging of its merits. 

By a manipulation of the head, many are led to believe that phre- 
nology is nothing more or less than bumpology. It is considered a 
species of fortune- telling, like that by an inspection of the hand, or 
shuffling a pack of cards. But it is neither the one nor the other. 
Let us see what it claims to be. 

The first claim that phrenology makes upon our belief is, that the 
brain is the organ by which the mind manifests itself; consequently, 
where there is no brain, there is no mind, or intellect. Secondly, that 
instead of being a single organ, it is a congeries of organs; or, in 
other words, different portions of the brain manifest different features 
of the mind; thus, one portion of the brain is called the organ of 
benevolence; another, firmness; another, self-esteem, and soon; and 
that these organs are larger in some persons than in others; making 
the differences which we see in the characters of different persons. 
Phrenology teaches, that these differences are the result of the natural 
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organization, and not of education; and they are what are called 
natural talents, or natural tastes. Thus some are poets, some mathe- 
maticians, some musicians, from their early childhood. Phrenology 
also teaches, that these natural faculties can be improved by educa- 
tion, when they are deficient, and repressed, when in excess. Phre- 
nology also claims, in the third place, that as the brain is formed 
before the skull which covers it, and as the brain completely fills the 
cavity of the skull, so the skull generally, if not always, takes the 
form of the brain, indicating the size of the different organs. 

We who are phrenologists, believe that we have sufficient proofs 
to warrant us in the conclusions at which we have arrived, and in 
acknowledging the claims of phrenology. Some of us strove long, 
and vigorously, in resisting the arguments brought forward in support 
of this new science; but were at last forced to confess ourselves 
convinced. Doubtless we made the same objections which have been 
often made, and as often refuted, but which are still made. 

An objection, which is becoming rather stale, to the very first prin- 
ciple of our science is, that if we admit there is no manifestation of 
the mind, except through the brain, we plunge at once into materi- 
alism. The weight of this objection consists in our using the words 
mind and soul synonymously. Allow this, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, to be so. We pretend to know nothing of the soui, or of the 
manner of its connection with the body, nor how it influences the 
corporeal organs. It is invisible, and not recognizable by any of our 
senses. All that we claim to know is, that the immaterial and im- 
mortal part of man is somehow connected with his frail body; and 
that it manifests itself only through material organs. We contend, 
therefore, that it is no more materialism to say that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, than to say that any other part of the body is the 
instrument by which the Almighty has chosen to exhibit that part of 
us which He has likened to Himself. 

As itis my design rather to reply to popular objections, than to 
prove our science, step by step, we will now attempt to satisfy our 
friends, who are yet disbelievers, that ‘ bumpology,’ as they choose to 
term it, is by no means necessary to the existence or practical utility 
of phrenology. Suppose a parent designs to educate a son with 
strict reference to his phrenological character, and suppose this pa- 
rent wholly unacquainted with the location of the organs, and conse- 
quently, incapable of forming a judgment from the examination of his 
boy’s head. Is there no other way by which to ascertain his mental 
peculiarities ? Most certainly there are. And all parents, whether 
phrenologists or not, who would closely observe their children, would 
see for what purpose nature had fitted them, and if they followed her 
dictates, would not, as is too often the case, place their sons in the 
pulpit when they should be at the plough, or compel one to waste his 
time and fortune in commercial pursuits, when he is longing to be 
engaged in a different occupation. Let parents early observe their 
children, and take pains to place them in circumstances which shall 
elicit their peculiar traits of character, and they will seldom fail to 
see such manifestations as will be a safe and sure guide in directing 
their course. Here we see, at once, that there is no necessity of 
bumps ; and, if this common-sense course had been always pursued, 
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we should not so often have e seen par ents called to mourn over ‘blighted 
hopes, and ruined prospects.’ I could detail to the reader, were it 
necessary, many cases, where boys have been forced into occupations 
contrary to their inclinations, and contrary to their nature, to gr atify 
the prejudice of a doating parent; some of these have been led 
astray by temptations, and ended their course by dissipation ; others 
have become indolent, and improvident, and squandered fortunes, and 
died in absolute penury. A case occurred within my observation, 
long before phrenology engaged my attention, which may serve as an 
illustration of our position, and a warning to those who disregard the 
dictates of nature. A lad, about fifteen or sixteen years of age, the 
son of wealthy parents, was placed at an academy, with the design of 
being prepared for college. This young man possessed great spright- 
liness of general character, was kind, affectionate, and manifested 
toward all his companions great amiability, and sweetness of dispo- 
sition. Withal, he was a good scholar, a favorite of his preceptor, 
and beloved by all who knew him. With all his excellencies, he was 
disinclined to the life of a scholar, and could never entertain the 
idea of following a professional life. Asthe time drew near for him 
to enter college, he was more and more resolved tou become a mer- 
chant, and besought his father, with entreaty and argument, not to 
force him into a profession. But in vain. ‘The father had set his 
heart upon seeing the son distinguished in the scientific or literary 
world, and nothing could divert him from his purpose. The youth 
entered college, but his repugnance to a collegiate life increased 
daily. Again he begged to be allowed to abandon his studies ; and 
again was he compelled to submit to parental authority. In utter 
despair, he plunged at once into the most reckless dissipation, and 
before another year had passed, he filled an untimely grave. 

We often see children who are called dolts, who are to appearance 
stupid, and incapable of learning any thing, during the first few years 
of their lives, and who, nevertheless, eventually become as distin- 
guished for their capacity, in some respect, as they were before for 
their dullness. The reader may ask how we account for this? Let us 
take a single instance for illustration. A boy goes to school till he is 
ten years of age, and with all the drilling of the teacher, and entreaty of 
his parents, he only learns to read and write but little. During the 
next five years of his life, he may acquire a superficial knowledge of 
Latin, and make himself tolerably well acquainted with mathematics ; 
showing, all this time, a decided dislike to all kinds of study, and a 
passionate fondness for field sports and idleness. At the age of six- 
teen, he may be placed by his father at the head of a small mercan- 
tile establishment, which in one year may go to wreck and ruin, from 
sheer inattention. Two years more may be spent in closing the 
concern, and then, this improvident youth may, at the early age of 
eighteen, form a partnership of another character, and not as readily 
dissolved. He gets married. By the joint assistance of the parents 
of the newly-married pair, they are settled on a farm, which, in two 
years more, they are compelled to abandon for want of skill in this 
head of afamily. A second time he turns his attention to merchan- 
dise, not, however, forgetting his violin, his dogs, and his gun; and 
this second mercantile experiment makes him a bankrupt. A fond- 
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ness for reading history may now have shown itself; and may have 
excited those dormant faculties, which, of a sudden, are to make the 
man blaze like a meteor, or rather like a meridian sun, astounding 
and dazzling all beholders; electrifying and arousing a whole na- 
tion with his eloguence. Such acase as I have here supposed, I need 
not say, was Patrick Henry. He was never distinguished, except for 
his incapacity in the management of business, and for idleness, until 
his eloquence made him conspicuous, after he had studied law. I 
will not pretend to say that cultivation might not have made Patrick 
Henry a respectable business man; it could not have made him more. 
But | will say that nature placed her stamp upon him; and all his 
own efforts could not erase it. She had made him a great orator; 
a great statesman; and, when the occasion offered, he exhibited his 
true character. 

‘Well,’ says one, ‘it is the occasion, the circumstance, that made 
Patrick Henry, and it is the same that makes others; and here your 
vhrenology is at fault.’ We do not so consider it. We say, that a 
man’s faculties are the same, although he has not developed them, in 
their effects, to the world. If circumstance alone makes the man, 
why are not all equally/great, when all are equally affected by circum- 
stances! If there is not a difference in men, why does a circum- 
stance that excites one to encounter, frighten another so that he runs 
to escape, danger? ‘The eye has the power to see, although light be 
entirely excluded ; the ear has the power to hear, though no cause of 
sound may call it into action. The light, though a circumstance ne- 
cessary to vision, does not render the instrument of vision more per- 
fect ; and without this circumstance, the instrument could not perform 
its office. Light does not make the eye nor its powers ; neither do 
circumstances make the man or his powers ; but light developes the 
faculty of the eye, and so do the varied circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, develope the faculties of man; they call into exer- 
cise the powers which previously existed. This is the doctrine of 
phrenology ; and our science also teaches, that the powers of the 
mind, as those of the body, can be augmented by education, and by 
continued exercise. 

There is another point of view, in which the reader is desired to 
regard the character of Patrick Henry, to the end that we may 
prove, that an examination of the ‘ bumps’ is by no means necessary, 
in the direction of the education of children. It is a peculiar fact in 
the life of Patrick Henry, that when quite a youth, he showed an 
exceeding fondness for not only studying the character of men, but 
also for influencing their feelings; for exciting their passions and 
sympathies, and then allaying them. Accordingly he was in the habit, 
when a company of his neighbors were assembled at his store, to re- 
late some pathetic tale, for which he not unfrequently drew upon his 
imagination ; or he would, occasionally, cause them to kindle into 
anger until, his own curiosity gratified, he would soothe the troubled 
spirit. Thus, with little exertion, he could raise a whirlwind of pas- 
sion, and when the tempest was at its height, could as easily quell its 
fury, and hush it into the stillness of midnight. 

Now then what practical inference, do you ask, may be deduced 
from such a character? If the father of this young man had looked 
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with the eye of a phrenologist, he would have found no need for 
‘bumps ;’ but the same principle which teaches that there may be 
‘bumps,’ or as we call them, developments, would have taught him, 
what he afterward learned, that nature had fitted his son, not for the 
plough, or counting-room, but for the pulpit or forum ; that he pos- 
sessed the magic power, which few have, of controlling and swaying 
the minds of men, at his own pleasure. 

I have ventured to say, what I now repeat, that the mind of the 
public in this country has been abused in regard to the examination 
of heads; and that the propriety of the practice of giving a man his 
written character is, at least, questionable; at any rate, it comes to 
me ‘in such a questionable shape,’ that I will speak of it; and that I 
may not be deemed heterodox in my views, I will proceed to give my 
reasons for entertaining such views. Let it be granted, in the first 
place, that the brain is the material instrument of thought; without 
organs to carry the thoughts into execution, man would be very incom- 
plete ; it must therefore be granted, in the second place, that there 
must be these organs, which are the immediate executive agents, and 
that they must be adapted to the offices which they are to perform. 
There must be the harmony of proportion, in the development of 
all the organs; in other words, in any given case, where the mental 
faculties are well developed, and equably and nicely balanced, the 
whole body must be in harmony. ‘The nerves, as the reader is aware, 
are the white cords, extending from the brain to the minutest parts 
of the body; and their office is to communicate to the different parts 
to which they are distributed, the commands of the will, or the dic- 
tates of the propensities and sentiments; they also give to the whole 
body the power of receiving and conveying impressions to the com- 
mon centre of perception, which is lodged within the head. In some 
persons, who are to appearance well constituted, there is a marked 
and wonderful predominance of development of the nervous system. 
This is, in my opinion, quite a different thing from what is called by 
phrenologists the nervoustemperament. There is no judging of this 
peculiar state of the system, by any external evidence; for there is 
nothing which indicates it: it is known only by remarking the great 
disproportion between impressions upon the senses, and their effects 
upon the system. A slight moral cause, which would in one person 
produce an effect corresponding in degree to its cause, would, in an 
individual with this predominance of nerves, exhibit an effect many 
fold increased. We see the exhibition of this peculiarity in various 
ways, and on a variety of occasions, and in both the sexes ; but pro- 
bably most often among females. Medical men more frequently see 
this than others; and hence we often find patients who are unable to 
bear the irritation of a small blister, or the application, for a few 
minutes, of a mustard-plaster; either of these exciting so great a 
disturbance in the system, as to cause no small degree of fever. In 
such patients, mental impressions produce the same phenomena; they 
are alive to every breeze; subject to great elevations and depres- 
sions of spirits, and the victims of their own susceptible organiza- 
tion. Such persons may have the cranial developments which would 
indicate a character for firmness, and endurance under trial, adversity, 
and danger; while the real character would show itself in actions 
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quite the reverse. Persons thus constituted, are unable to see ano- 
ther bled, to hear an affecting incident related, or to behold any 
scene of sickness or distress; and who has not seen this exemplified, 
not in delicate women only, but in hale, healthy, and robust men ? 
Suppose a phrenologist, who had no other guide than the man’s 
appearance, with all honesty of intention, were to examine the head 
of such a man, and give him his character written out in detail; it 
would read something like this, for something very analogous to it 
has been seen: ‘ Your propensities are only moderate, the organs of 
the moral sentiments well developed, the intellectual organs large ; 
consequently, you are disposed to reason correctly on whatever sub- 
jects are brought before you. Your moral courage is unflinching ; 
whatever you believe it is your duty to do, you can do; your benevo- 
lence is great, and so is your firmness; you will therefore be always 
found where there is sickness and suffering; and dangers that appal 
others, only have the effect, upon you, to excite your courage the 
more, and enable you to carry out your plans, and accomplish your 
objects, in spite of all obstacles.’ 

I need not enter farther into this fancied delineation of character. 
Suffice it to say, that it is all totally erroneous, from the impossibility 
of recognising, from external appearances, this predominance of the 
nervous system. Cases like these may be regarded by some as 
exceptions to a general rule; but whether they be so or not, they are 
far too frequent to be overlooked, or disregarded ; and they prove 
the position I have assumed, to wit, that the other parts of the body 
must be in harmony with the brain, in order that the mental faculties 
may be rightly manifested. We frequently meet with persons who 
present good cranial developments ; but when we compare the head 
with the other portions of the body, we shall notice, at a glance, a 
marked disproportion in size. 

There is, in the operations of the mind upon the body, a series of 
organs, or rather a continuous chain, necessary to produce the ulti- 
mate result. The brain is the first link in this chain of organs; the 
nerves are the media of communication between it and the executive 
agents, the various other organs. One is just as important as the 
other ; and no matter which link is faulty or broken : 


‘Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike’ 


The harmony of development, I repeat, must be perfect, or there is 
more or less of imperfection of mental character. 

The reasoning which has been applied to the nerves, is equally 
applicable to all the other organs ; but I need not enlarge upon this 
point, although this view of phrenology is highly important. Health 
is another item, which should come into our account, when making 
up the sum total of a character from cranial developments, and which 
is very generally overlooked. Every medical man knows the un- 
bounded influence which deranged health exerts over the mind; how 
it affects the character for benevolence, amiability, etc., and the capa- 
city for continued application to business or study; and, in short, 
how it affects it in all the relations of life. Now it is extreme folly 
for any man, whether he be a quack, or a genuine, scientific phre- 
nologist, to attempt a delineation of character from an examination 
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of the head, without a perfect knowledge of the health of the person 
who is the subject of the examination. 

Education is another consideration, which influences, to a great 
degree, the natural character ; so that one may have been compelled, 
by the force of circumstances, to cultivate one faculty at the expense 
of others more largely developed ; and thus have attained to emi- 
nence in some of the walks of life, while, perhaps, he would have 
been without an equal, if the dormant, neglected faculties had re- 
ceived the same degree of cultivation. All that a phrenologist can, or 
should say, in such a case, is this : ‘ You can or you may excel in such 
or such a thing,’ instead of ‘you do excel so and so.’ 

Education of the moral as well as the intellectual faculties should 
not be lost sight of, in estimating the moral worth of character. We 
all know the force of bad example and early habits; and we see 
many who are naturally inclined to go in the right path, seduced, 
step by step, into the broad road to ruin. It may he said, that by first 
ascertaining a man’s habits, we can easily tell him his character; and 
some who profess to be phrenologists, insist that our science is parti- 
cularly valuable in being able to ascertain, by feeling the head, what a 
man really is. Once more | take the liberty of saying, that this use, 
or rather abuse, of phrenology, has brought it and its disciples into 
disgrace. There is one most cogent reason, drawn from phrenology, 
why all really scientific phrenologists cannot become skilful in the 
examination of heads. To judge accurately of the cranial develop- 
ments ; to weigh one against another, and nicely to decide the pre- 
ponderance; it is necessary that the phrenologist himself should have 
the organ of size largely developed ; otherwise, he should no more 
attempt to decide upon character, than he should attempt to teach 
music, when the organs of time and tune are deficient. Thus we 
have a reason why there are discrepancies in the results given by 
practical phrenologists. 

With great nicety of skill, acquired after much and varied experi- 
mental, practical phrenology, it is possible, in most instances, where 
there is a strongly marked character, to delineate its most striking 
features. But the principal use of the science, when applied to the 
examination of heads, is an aid, to assist in judging of the peculiari- 
ties of youth, and a guide to direct us in the choice of the course to 
be pursued in their education. 

Many who do not understand phrenology, and some of our oppo- 
nents, believe that, by destroying the ‘bumps’ in infancy, as is the 
practice among various tribes of Indians, you destroy the sum and 
substance of phrenology. And accordingly the Flat-head Indians, 
who have bzen recently exhibited in this city by the missionaries, 
are cited as triumphant examples of the overthrow of phrenology. 
Said an old acquaintance, a few days since: ‘ Well, doctor, what do 
you say now! — your phrenology is all killed.” ‘Indeed; what has 
killed it?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘hav ’nt you heard about these Flat-head 
Indians?’ ‘Yes, and whatthen?’ ‘ Why,’ replied he, ‘they are said 
to be very clever fellows; very intelligent, notwithstanding their 
bumps have all been destroyed by having their heads flattened ; and 
now how can your doctrine be true, if they have no bumps!’ Now, 
so far from the flat heads of the Indians being an argument against 
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our science, I believe that if a few of the same tribe of Indians were 
allowed to grow up with their heads of a natural shape, so that they 
could be contrasted with the others, we should draw a strong argument 
in favor of phrenology. And if post mortem examinations could be 
made of their heads, not only phrenology, but physiology and ana- 
tomy, would have additional light thrown upon them, and doubtless 
we should derive strong proofs of the truths of the doctrines in which 
we believe. What, let me ask, are the mechanical effects of com- 
pression upon the brain, in these cases? Those who are acquainted 
with the anatomy of the infant, know that the bones of the head are 
not then perfectly formed ; the skull is not, at this age, a solid bony 
case, there being considerable spaces between the several bones, 
occupied by an elastic membrane. ‘The skull may at this time be 
considered a sack, for such it truly is, and subject to the same mecha- 
nical laws that a sack would be, composed of a material like India- 
rubber. This is well exemplified in those cases where the head is 
enormously distended ; where there is an effusion of water in the 
brain, constituting dropsy of the head. Some cases of this kind have 
occurred, where the head has been distended to twice its natural size. 
The heads of the Indians are flattened, as we know, by being com- 
pressed between two pieces of board. If an elastic, closed sack, 
filled with a fluid, is compressed, by force applied to opposite sides, 
there will be a yielding, corresponding to the force applied, in those 
parts where the compression is not made. ‘So that the capacity 
of the sack is not diminished. If it would hold four quarts, before 
compression was made, it would hold the same quantity afterward, 
although its relative dimensions might be greatly altered ; that is, the 
diameter from the forehead to the occiput would be diminished, but 
in all other directions it would be increased. It is possible that the 
pressure may prevent, or retard, the development of some of the 
organs ; it is probable that it does, and so far as it produces this effect, 
it proves phrenology to be true, by proving that the alteration of the 
brain alters the mental character. But, if it be admitted that the 
characters of the Flat-head Indians are not materially different from 
the character of other tribes, who do not distort the head, although 
in the one case the cranial developments are destroyed, our oppo- 
nents gain nothing; for the facts in the case show conclusively that 
the organs still exist, and still perform their functions, although artifi- 
cially removed from their ‘local habitation.’ We shall notice other 
arguments brought against phrenology, in a resumption and conclu- 
sion of the subject, in another number. 


LIFE. 


Novent of this subtle principle 
Is known, but its effects ; 
Who seeks it in its citadel, 
Destroys, but not detects. ; 
This lamp, which lightens all that lives, 
Like some that guard the dead, 
E’en by the intruder’s entrance is 
To utter darkness sped. 
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Lines to my Mother. [ March, 








MY MOTHER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DELUGE, ‘THE BROKEN HEART,’ ETC. 






Fuit twenty years have passed away, since thou, belovéd one ! 
With darkening eye to heaven upraised, the last time blessed thy son; 
And meekly closing thy thin hands, with mine between them pressed, 
Filed, with my name upon thy lips, to thine eternal rest. 






My first, my last, my only friend! — if aught the ransomed know 
Of the dark thoughts ond sintel deeds that stain the world below, 
How hath thy gentle spirit grieved, as but a mother’s can, 

To see thy precepts to the boy, neglected by the man! 






But no; thou art beatified !— on yonder radiant shore, 
The sins and sorrows of thy child can trouble thee no more ; 
And if, in thy refulgent home, thou thinkest of me now, 

’T is with my childhood’s innocence yet beaming on my brow! 


So would I have thee see thy son; the wrecked of passion’s storm 
With prematurely wrinkled brow, pale cheek, and stooping form, 
To thy soul’s gaze, immortal one! would ever present be, 

The same fair child of guileless heart, that gambolled at thy knee. 


















When thou wert taken to thy rest, dear mother! there was none 
To bid me ’neath God’s chastening hand, exclaim ‘ Thy will be done!’ 
No sheltering arms to which to flee, when by temptation tried ; 

A link was broke ’twixt me and heaven, when thou my mother died ! 


And he to whom thy parting soul bequeathed the solemn trust, 
To fit me for that world of peace, the heirdom of the just, 
Forgot, when thou wert lowly laid, his promise to fulfil, 

And left, alas! thy wayward child to hisown reckless will. 
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Through pleasure’s halls of rosy light, I danced by night and day, 
But guilt, disguised in angel plumes, beguiled me by the way ; 
Long, in a wild and fevered dream, I walked beneath his wing, 
Till conscience, on destruction’s brink, awoke me with its sting. 
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Then, mother! did I think of thee; thy blessed dying words 

Seemed warbling in my spirit’s ear, like songs of morning birds ; 
My first wild terror passed away; I felt there yet was balm, 
_ AndI took thy BieLe on my knee, and read ull I was calm. 
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And better thoughts are with me now; thy face more cheerful seems, 
Than it was wont, in darker hours, to meet me in my dreams; 
O! surely ’t is an omen dear, that my repentant prayer 

Hath reached thy heavenly dwelling-place, and found acceptance there! 


Sometimes my vision pictures thee, as stooping from on high, 
The light of love ineffable illumining thine eye ; 

Then soaring up, on snowy wings, that brighten as they rise, 
I hear thy soft voice calling me to meet thee in the skies ! 



















I know that thisis but a dream; that I can never see 
Thy spirit, until mine shal] wear the garment of the free; 
That’tis my own imaginings that visit me by night, 

But surely heaven the image clothes with something of its light ! 


Yes, mother! in thy holy home, death’s gloomy valley past, 
A hope hath risen in my heart, that we shall meet at last; 

There these faint glimmerings of day, from yonder sphere untrod, 
Shall be exchanged for perfect light — the effluence of Gop ! 
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Aut Gaul, if we may credit Julius Cesar, was divided into three 
parts. In the division of Tabbyville, there was one part less; a 
small stream flowing directly through its centre. It was of sufficient 
depth, however, to have prevented many a social visit between the 
dwellers of each moiety, had they not thrown over it a wooden 
bridge. Upon this bridge, the traveller who might have loitered 
early one evening in December, Anno Domini, 1838, would at one 
time have had serious cause for alarm, and have moved with accele- 
rated step in the direction of terra firma. The whole structure, 
though its piles were imbedded in the ice, was suddenly shaken to 
its centre ; and then it undulated, as if the ground on which it rested 
were laboring with volcanic fires. This was caused by the passage 
of two double sleighs, with horses paired not matched, followed by 
five single ones, each of them crowned with the aristocracy of Tab- 
byville. 

On the same evening, numerous lights were seen in a mansion 
situated on the border of the village, and on its highest elevation. 
This mansion, both in the style of its architecture and in color, 
being a gabled roof, one story, and of a dingy yellow, harmonized 
with the rest of the village ; and it farther demonstrated that there 
was but one master spirit in that section, to whom was conceded a 
large organ of constructiveness. In two particulars, this mansion 
towered above its fellows. It had certain indicia, which plainly told 
the traveller that the owner thereof was ‘ well to do’ in the world. 
These indicia were the green blinds and the brass knocker. 

In ‘this instance, they certainly told the truth, for the mansion was 
the residence of Squire Peebles, a retired grocer, of the late res- 

ectable firm of Peebles and Tarbox. Why he had selected this spot, 
in which to while away the last years of his pilgrimage, was a matter 
of wonder; for it was in opposition to the advice of all his friends, 
with the exception of Dr. Snaggs. True, it commanded a view of 
the forest north, of the forest east, of the forest west, and ‘of the 
forest south, for Tabbyville was in the very heart of a forest. But it 
was in the bleakest spot of that bleak region; and Squire Peebles, 
being very asthmatic, seldom extended his walk around one of its 
corners, without an addition to his wheeze. For many years he had 
been a widower, and being childless, his sister, Miss Peebles, had 
done the honors of his table. The baptismal name of this lady was 
Mercy, but having been deeply imbued with the contents of five 
crculating libraries, she had altered it, when some years younger, 
and was usually addressed as Mercellina. Her brother, however, 
like the hair of Bob Acres when in curls, did not take it kindly. 
Owing either to the treachery of his memory, or to some derange- 
ment of the larynx, he invariably called her ‘Marcy.’ Now this 
was very vexatious, and she had frequently threatened to leave him 
to his solitude, if he persisted in that barbarous appellation. 
From the records of the town clerk, it appeared that the age of 
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Miss Peebles exceeded thirty. There was a blot on the very figure 
that gave the year of her birth, so that it was impossible to decipher 
it; but in the memory of an old inhabitant, if that could be depended 
on, Miss Peebles was ‘ in spelling,’ soon after Jefferson became the 
chief servant of our ‘ free and enlightened citizens.’ When young, 
she had passed several winters in Portland, where she imbibed that 
taste for light reading, and for the frivolities of fashion, which had so 
much influence on her after life. Subsequently, the ‘ hope deferred,’ 
together with the charge of her brother’s residence, had confined her 
entirely to Tabbyville. But her anxiety to keep pace with what she 
called the ‘ first circles,’ rather increased than diminished, during her 
retirement ; and in order to gratify it, she had kept up a regular cor- 
respondence with an old acquaintance, one Mrs. Daly, whose husband 
dealt in a small way in alley. Mrs. Daly did not constitute one 
of that charmed circle, of whose movements her friend was so eager 
to be informed; but Mrs. Daly was solicitous to oblige, and was very 
inquisitive. Hence she was enabled to enter so minutely into all the 
required details, that Miss Peebles was convinced that her friend 
was oF them. It was by means of these letters, that Miss Peebles 
established herself as the arbitress elegantiarum in 'Tabbyville, and 
the region round about. She it was, who first appeared with the 
leg-of-mutton sleeve, with the boddice waist, and the bishop. She 
it was, who introduced at her evening parties the blanc-mange, the 
trifle, and the floating island, and who banished cheese. Hence, 
whenever she issued her cards of invitation, they were never de- 
clined. Something was anticipated out of the common course; a 
new dish, or a new pattern for a collar. 

It was to one of these parties, that the merry occupants of the 
sleighs, mentioned at the opening of our story, were directing their 
course. Never was curiosity more excited. It was whispered, that 
Miss Peebles had got up for their amusement a new spectacle, never 
before seen or heard of in Tabbyville. Mr. Popkin, who had been a 
clerk in Portland, and of course !ed off in one of the double sleighs, 
had the candor to acknowledge, that he was quite in the dark about 
it. ‘It was something,’ he said, ‘like a theatre; for those who took 
a part, looked all tragedy like. But still that wasn’t the name; it 
sounded more like ‘ table ;’ perhaps they all mounted a table ; at any 
rate, it was very intellectual, and all the rage in the city.’ 

‘Mr. Popkin, allow me,’ said Miss Patch, ‘to set you right. I 
saw the name in the newspaper, and recollect it perfectly; it is 
* tar-blocks.’ ’ 


‘ Well,’ replied Mr. Popkin, ‘ if that is the name, I should n’t want 
my hand in it, without mittens.’ 

This produced a laugh, which was distinctly heard by those in the 
rear. As a necessary consequence, they gave their horses a few 
extra cuts, to be nearer the scene of action, and to glean, if possible, 
some fragments of the joke. Miss Patch, notwithstanding her ‘ per- 
fect recollection,’ was as much in error, however, as Mr. Popkin. 
Mrs. Daly, in describing certain representations, in her first letter 
upon the subject, called them ‘ tableaux ;’ in her second, ‘ tableaux 
vivantes, or living pictures.’ We shall not weary our readers with a 
history of the rise and progress of these fashionable amusements, but 
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confine ourselves to those got up under the auspices of Miss Peebles, 
of which we purpose to give a veritable account. 

The lady had resolved that on this evening her guests should be 
absolutely in raptures; and for this purpose she had labored for two 
weeks, with an assiduity richly deserving of success. But there were 
obstacles to encounter, of no ordinary nature, and which at one time 
almost induced her to give up in despair. In the first place, it was 
extremely difficult to select scenes m which those whom she had 
engaged to assist her, were willing to take a part. Miss Peebles was 
desirous that each tableaux should reveal some tale of love. But 
Mr. Snoodles, who was the only young man in any way qualified to 
represent the lover, refused to appear as Romeo to her Juliet, or as 
Conrad to her Gulnare. It may be well to mention, that he was the 
son of the lamented Samuel Snoodles, Esq., whose work on nuisances 
is so well known to the gentlemen of the bar. Young Snoodles had 
embraced his father’s profession, and recently commenced practice 
in Tabbyville. His prospects were highly flattering ; for he had de- 
fended, with thrilling eloquence, one who had been sued for appear- 
ing without a knapsack, at the fall training; and Justice Beers had 
decided in his favor. He had received also a file of doubtful de- 
mands belonging to Peebles and Tarbox, having agreed with the latter 
to take his costs in store pay. But to return from this digression. 

Even when the scenes were agreed upon, and the parts had been 
assigned, there was another difficulty in moulding the performers. 
They were as intractable as bears; they could not attitudinize. Be- 
side this, Miss Peebles discovered that her favorite Snoodles was so 
very excitable, that there was danger of his doing more than was set 
down for him. There was equal danger that Dr. Snaggs would do 
less. Again, Mr. Dawkins was 





‘ curtailed of his fair proportions, 
Sent into this breathing world scarce half made up, 
And that most lamely and unfashionable ;’ 


but on reflection, it occurred to her that he would answer admirably 
as my Uncle Toby. This would secure one love scene, and she 
would herself figure as the Widow Wadman. Captain Tarbox was 
reluctantly enrolled in her corps dramatique. For many years pre- 
vious to his co-partnership with her brother, he had commanded a. 
vessel in the West India trade, and southern suns had bronzed his 
cheek, and care had furrowed it. Miss Peebles, having been thwarted 
in her original design, was resolved on having one tableau that should 
be purely classic ; and the singular visage of Tarbox had settled the 
question in favor of the ‘ Laocoon.’ But all the eloquence of Miss 
Peebles would have failed of success, had it not been supported by 
that of the captain’s lady. ‘The latter was frequently complimented 
on her husband’s manly form, and wonderful expression. Une this 
Mrs. Tarbox became anxious to exhibit him, and she ceased not her 
entreaties, till the good man yielded. But it was no easy task to ope- 
rate on the captain’s limbs ; they were stiffened with rheumatism, and 
it required frequent drills, before he could assume that fearful attitude, 
that death-struggle, so graphically described by the Mantuan bard, 
and so admirably chiselled by the immortal sculptor. Even when 
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he had mecdebi in saci hited in wees right position, it was difficult 
to fix him there. Finally, there was the stage to be erected, and as 
the house was destitute of folding-doors, much time and labor were 
expended in: so arranging it, as to combine elegance with economy. 
On this stage, Miss Peebles intended to exhibit a singular patch-work 
quilt, having red hearts on a white ground, emblematic of love and 
innocence. It had been wrought by her own hands, at a period when 
she derived pleasure from hope rather than memory, and had been 
carefully locked up till the present memorable exhibition. It was to 
be used as the drop-scene, and the fair owner sighed, as she devoted 
it to a purpose so different from that for which it was originally 
designed. 

But the labor of preparation at length was over. The long de- 
sired evening had arrived; the last rehearsals had in some measure 
quieted the fears of Miss Peebles; her assistants had full confi- 
dence in their powers; and every nook and corner of the long 
parlor was crowded with guests, except that portion allotted for 
the stage. This was concealed by the quilt wrought in hearts, flanked 
on the right by a quilt of sober brown, and on the left, by the green 
table cloth. As soon as the company were seated, and something 
like order reigned, Miss Peebles announced that, preparatory to the 
first tableau, Mr. Snoodles would give an appropriate air upon the 
flute. Whereupon Mr. Snoodles, after a preliminary flourish, com- 
menced, in good earnest, with the ‘ Road to Boston.’ But after a 
few bars, the performer became so much embarrassed, that he was 
unable to contract his lips to the requisite pucker, in consequence of 
which the instrument gave an uncertain sound. He was relieved, 
however, from his painful situation, by the timely interference of 
Squire Peebles, who gave three cheers, in approbation of what he 
called ‘the variations,’ and in which cheers, as in duty bound, his 
guests united. It was at this moment, that Mr. Snoodles made his 
exit. A bell, which had hitherto graced the neck of a favorite 
wether, then gave the signal that all was ready ; the buzz ceased, and 
the curtain rose in the presence of longing eyes. 

For a few moments, there was a breathless silence; when on a 
sudden, such an involuntary burst of applause succeeded, as satisfied 
Miss Peebles that her victory was achieved. Mr. Snoodles, who acted 
as sub-manager, then announced, that this tableau was taken from an 
ancient work, called Tristam Shandy, in which there was an inte- 
resting colloquy between a gentleman called my Uncle Toby, and a 
certain Widow Wadman. ‘The former character, as they would per- 
ceive, was personated by Mr. Dawkins, and the latter by Miss 
Peebles. He then bowed and withdrew. The widow was dressed 
in half mourning, as widows of right ought to be, her head covered 
with a neat mob cap, and her neck ornamented with beads. She was 
sitting on a high-backed chair, and was leaning a little to one side, 
pointing with the finger to her lefteye. My Uncle Toby was dressed 
in a scarlet coat, plum-colored breeches, and black gaiters. His hair 
on each side displayed two massive rolls, one just above each ear, and 
was highly powdered. That in the rear was fastened by an eel-skin, 
and so tightly drawn, that the eyes appeared to be starting from their 
sockets. His chair was drawn close to the widow’s, and he was 
anxiously endeavoring to discover a certain moat, which the widow 
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yooeness had lodged in the eye aforesaid, and was troublesome. 
or farther particulars, we refer the reader to the work itself, assur- 
ing him that he will rise from the perusal, convinced that a scene 
more touching could not have well been selected. There was one 
difficulty in the case, which it was impossible to obviate, and which 
in some measure marred the effect. Mr. Dawkins had such an obli- 


quity of vision, that only one orb could be brought to bear upon the 
widow ; the other was, 


‘In wandering mazes lost.’ 


Hence, as he was unable to give that scrutinizing glance which 
the scene required, Mr. Snoodles had to step forward and give some 
notes explanatory, which added greatly to the interest. Mr. Martin, 
however, ventured to remark, that if he might judge from my Uncle 
Toby’s eyes, his attentions were divided. Squire Peebles main- 
tained the contrary. ‘It is perfectly plain,’ says he, ‘that Uncle 
Toby has a single eye to the widow.’ The Squire always laughed 
heartily at a joke, especially his own; and as the jokes of those at 
whose expense we are feasted, have somehow a peculiar relish, the 
curtain fell amidst reverberating peals. 

In announcing tableau number two, Mr. Snoodles desired the 
company to bear in mind that it was all illusion; that there was 
nothing real in it. He mentioned this, because such was the ex- 
quisite sensibility of some present, that nothing tragic could be 
seen, without the hazard of an irreparable shock. By this timely 
warning, the ladies were in some measure prepared for the horrors 
that were in store ; and what greatly conduced to it, was Miss Patch’s 
vial of hartshorn, which passed and repassed with the rapidity of a 
shuttle. Still, many a heart was palpitating, and when the curtain 
rose, there were at least two shrieks that mingled with the involun- 
tary groans. This tableau was the murder of Miss McCrea. The 
victim of Indian cruelty was personated by Miss Nancy Bean, an in- 
timate friend of Miss Peebles, and about the same age ; the latter 
having cogent reasons for excluding from her corps those of more 
tender years. Miss Bean was on her knees, her white dimity 
spotted with blood, and her hands, upraised as if her only hope were 
in a higher power than man. Over her stood one in the garb of an 
Indian, having in one hand her auburn locks, and in the other a 
scalping-knife. This was Mr. Snoodles; and yet the change was se 
sudden and complete, that it seemed scarcely possible. A horse- 
blanket partially enveloped his person, and beneath it were seen his 
pants of red flannel. His breast was ornamented with a platter of 
bright pewter, suspended from the neck by strings of beads, and 
his face was covered with alternate streaks of lamp-black and red 
ochre. 

When the spectators had recovered from their momentary alarm, 
they expressed their admiration in no measured terms. Mr. Snoo- 
dles was ambitious, and it is not strange that he became fairly in- 
toxicated with this unexpected applause. He forgot himself. He 
was no longer Snoodles, and lost his identity in that of the savage. 
Flourishing his knife, he drew back as if to give a more effectual 
blow, when a heart-rending shriek burst from the lips of Miss Bean, 
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which was answered in full chorus by the fairer portion of the spec- 
tators. The curtain fell as if by magic; but not till they had seen 
Snoodles all aghast, the artificial tresses dangling from his fingers, and 
the head of his intended victim as bald as an infant’s. Overwhelmed 
with confusion at this untimely exposure, she rushed from the scene 
of her expected triumph, and from the village ; for it was remarked 
that her usual seat in the west parish was vacant for some months 
afterward. 

To divert the attention of her guests from this unfortunate dénoue- 
ment, Miss Peebles requested Captain Tarbox to favor them with a 
song. The Captain was always obliging, and after a few astounding 
hems, by way of symphony, delighted the audience with ‘ Judy 
O’Flanagan.’ He was immediately followed by Miss Peebles, who, 
under the impression that a serious strain would be more in accord- 
ance with the last tableau, gave ‘Cruel Barbara Allen.’ She was 
accompanied on the bass-viol by an amateur. At the conclusion, 
Squire Peebles observed, that if he had foreseen the effect of the 
last tune, he should have entered his veto; he wanted nothing pa- 
thetic. ‘I hold,’ he continued, ‘ that the human frame is made up of 
dry sand, and every thing that has a tendency to make it drier, ought 
to be voted down. I move, therefore, that we adjourn to the back 
room, and renovate with some hot punch. I maintain that punch is 
your true beverage for supplying the radical moisture.’ This mo- 
tion was warmly seconded, especially by Captain Tarbox ; who re- 
marked, that it was high time to splice the main brace, as it would 
soon be his turn upon deck ; alluding to the third tableau, in which 
he was to appear as ‘ Laocoon.’ 

If horror sat on every countenance on beholding tableau number 
two, it was increased ten fold by tableau number three. Tarbox 
appeared struggling in mortal agony. He was divested of his coat 
and vest, and his shirt sleeves were rolled up, displaying his sinewy 
arms, on each of which was an anchor in Indian ink, with the initials 
of his name. The nether man was arrayed in drab unmentionables, 
and parti-colored silk hose, with large pink clocks. Thirty years 
ago, these last were fashionable ; and as at that period they displayed 
to advantage the Captain’s leg, he invariably wore them when on 
shore at Point Peter. In getting up the snakes, who were envelop- 
ing the captain in their folds, Miss Peebles evinced no small inven- 
tive power. She had connected together several boas, and at each 
extremity had affixed a head, covered with tin foil, with jaws dis- 
tended, and with forked tongue, the two last being composed of red 
baize. These hideous reptiles were coiled around the neck and 
body of their victims and were so arranged, that his hands were 
fastened upon each throat, and with a tenacity of grasp that mani- 
fested his determination to die game. One leg was thrown back- 
ward, and sustained his entire weight, while his head was twisted so 
far to the left, as to appear somewhat in profile, but so horribly dis- 
torted, as to lose all vestige of the original Tarbox, though strongly 
marked. It was evident to some, that his distress was not entirely 
feigned. The fact was, that his attitude was so unnatural and pain- 
ful, that though he suffered with the firmness of a martyr, it was not 

in human nature to endure it long. While thus upon the rack, he 
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cast an occasional furtive glance at his old cores Peebles, suspect- 
ing that the latter might be laughing in his sleeve. Satisfied, at 
length, that such was the fact, and conscious that he was playing a part 
somewhat ridiculous, he cried out, ‘ Let go the clue garnets, my lads ! 
let go! My figure-head has such a heel to port, that no carpenter 
can right it!’ Upon this he sprang forward, and suiting the action 
to the word, jerked with so much violence upon the curtain, that the 
hooks which supported it gave way, and Tarbox and scenery came 
down together. 

The Squire, as soon as he saw that his friend had sustained no in- 
jury, exclaimed, ‘Order ! gentlemen ; Captain Tarbox has the floor.’ 
He then waved his hand, as a signal for three rounds, in which, how- 
ever, being convulsed with laughter, he was unable to join. The 
only actual sufferer on this occasion was Mr. Martin ; it being cus- 
tomary with the Squire, whenever he uttered what he deemed a 
good joke, to remind him of it by a punch in his ribs. It was as 
much as to say, ‘Do you catch the idea?’ This at times was no easy 
matter, even for those who had some quickness of apprehension ; 
and to this Martin had no claims. Rising from his chair with some 
difficulty, the Squire again wished them to adjourn for a short inter- 
val, till ‘ Marcy’ had repaired damages. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘that as 
this was emphatically a drop-scene, it is but right that we take a 
drop.’ Here he again punched Martin, and in a most excellent 
humor led off, followed by all the gentlemen. 

The fourth tableau, which was to conclude the evening’s enter- 
tainment, was well calculated to excite an interest in every American 
bosom. This was ‘Washington taking leave of his family.’ Miss 
Peebles had been unremitting in her endeavors to render this tableau 
worthy of the subject; and she was so fortunate as to find at Dr. 
Snaggs’ an engraving of this very scene. No pen can describe the 
emotion of the spectators, when this affecting exhibition opened to 
their view. 

Old Major Smith, who was ‘out in ’79,’ actually shed tears, and 
even the Squire looked grave, and doubled his allowance of rappee. 
Mr. Snoodles, who personated the faithful black, was redolent of 
Day and Martin, and assumed a gravity of demeanor suited to the 
scene. Miss Peebles, as Lady Washington, was dressed in a rich 
drab silk, and a lace cap, high in the crown, and bordered with a 
deep ruffle. A cambric handkerchief concealed her face, and it was 
undoubtedly wet with tears; for she tottered with emotion. Squire 
Peebles, on account of his great corpulency, was considered as the 
best qualified to represent the Father of his Country, and in that 
character he was urged to appear. But he was deaf to all their en- 
treaties, and, as the only alternative, it devolved on Dr. Snaggs. 

The person of this gentleman afforded a fine contrast to that of 
Peebles, being short in stature, and almost as destitute of flesh as 
one of his own skeletons. A casual glance at him, would leave any 
thing but the impression that he was born to command. But a closer 
observation would detect a carriage decidedly military; a broad pug 
nose, indicative of firmness, and an eye of fire. In fact, Dr. Snaggs, 
though professedly a disciple of Apollo, was in reality a worshipper 
of Mars. He at one time held a commission in the Tabbyville Blues, 
VOL. XIII. 26 
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was afterward attached to the staff in the division, and was al- 
ways distinguished for his daring in the autumnal sham fights. It 
was this predilection for garments rolled in blood, that probably led 
him to treat his patients after the method of Sangrado. Between the 
doctor and Miss Peebles, there was some little difference of opinion 
relative to the appropriate ornament for the General’s head; the 
latter contending for a three-cornered hat, in conformity to the en- 
graving, and the doctor being equally strenuous for a tin cap, sur- 
mounted with horse hair, and worn by the Tabbyville Blues. The 
matter was finally arranged to the entire satisfaction of both; Miss 
Peebles yielding in favor of the tin cap, on condition that the Doctor 
would appear in her brother’s buff vest, which, when stuffed with a 
pillow, made a tolerable fit. The uniform coat he had obtained from 
one of the cavalry ; it had the usual quantity of scarlet, edged with 
gold cord, but was lamentably deficient in the skirts. In the tableau, 
the general appeared with his right hand clasping that of his lady, his 
attitude erect, his eye averted, and the base of his nose elevated to 
an angle of forty-five. From the expression of his countenance, 
it was evident that there had been an agonizing struggle between 
love and patriotism, and that the latter had triumphed. 

At this moment, Snoodles, anxious to give a finishing touch to the 
picture, or else fearful that he was not sufficiently conspicuous, ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage, and clasping his hands together, 
rolled his eye-balls gradually to “the ceiling. But in the endeavor to 
preserve his balance, in this new attitude, he displayed a portion of 
his person that led to results wholly different from his anticipations ; 
this was his artificial African heel, somewhat elongated. As might 
well be imagined, this unexpected sight occasioned a cachinnation 
among the treble in the front seat, which was soon joined by the 
alto of Mr. Popkin, and at length closed with the deep bass of the 
Squire. Doctor Snaggs, surprised at this ill-timed levity, and, from 
his position, ignorant “of the cause, started back indignant. His mo- 
tion, however, was much too violent for the buttons of the buff vest ; 
and the pillow bursting from its confines, produced a roar of laugh- 
ter, which it was impossible to suppress. Meanwhile, the unfortu- 
nate Snoodies, perceiving nothing amiss, and unconscious that he 
had been the cause of all these ‘moving accidents,’ was completely 
paralyzed by this sudden change from grave to gay; nor, until Lady 
Washington herself rushed forward, and dropped the curtain, was 
Snoodles ‘himselfagain.’ These were the first ‘tableaux’ at Tabby- 
ville, and the last. Miss Peebles, mortified at the total failure, has 
announced her determination to give no more parties, and even is ‘not 
at home’ to any except Miss Nancy Bean. It is certain that no one 
else, with the present raw matériel, will have the courage to attempt 
a similar exhibition. 


BURNS. 


So rive his muse, ’tis half a crime 
Burns ever wrote without a rhyme; 
But then his prose so pure and terse is, 
’Tis Reason’s triumph o’er his verses: 
Some brains have so bemuddled either, 
We wish they had attempted neither. 
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A TALE OF THE BATTLE OF 


Leonora started from her sleep, 
With morning’s dawning ray, 

Her heart oppressed by boding dreams, 
At WitHeLm’s long delay. 

With Frederick’s force her soldier went, 
To meet his country’s foe, 

And since, no tidings had he sent, 

To tell of weal or wo. 


The king and the proud empress-queen, 
Weary of endless war, 

At length renounce their fruitless strife, 
And welcome peace once more : 

Rejoicing on their homeward way, 

With many a festive garland gay, 

With blare of trump, and beat of drum, 

The weary, toil-worn warriors come! 


And every way-side, every path, 
Is thronged with eager feet ; 
Of friends and kindred hurrying forth, 
The coming host to meet. 
* Now God be praised !’ the mother cried, 
Fond greetings murmured many a bride, 
But ah! for Leonore alone, 
No kiss, no lover’s welcome tone! 


She wandered up and down the road, 
To frantic fears a prey, 

And vainly questioned all that came, 
Throughout that weary day ; 

The army now had all passed by! 
She tore her raven hair, 

She threw herself upon the earth, 
In desolate despair. 


Now to her aid the mother hies, 
To try her soothing art; 

‘What ails my darling child? she cries, 
And folds her to her heart. 

‘Oh mother! what is gone, is gone! 
Now world and all may go; 

With God there is no pity, 
Ah, wo is me! ah, wo!’ 


‘Who knows our heavenly father’s love, 
Knows he can aid impart ; 
The blessed sacrament shall soothe 
Thy pierced and bleeding heart.’ 
‘Nv balm upon this burning heart 
The sacrament can pour; 
No sacrament to love and life 
The cold, cold dead restore !’ 


‘ But child, how if the faithless one, 
In some far foreign land, 

Forgets his plighted troth to thee, 
In a new marriage band ? 

Let the false rover tempt his fate, 
And each wild wish pursue ; 

For this, when soul and body part, 

Gop’s vengeance he shall! rue!’ 


Leonora, or the Battle of Prague. 


LEONORA, 


PRAGUE: FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY SARAH R. 


WHETMAN. 


| ‘Oh mother, what is lost, is lost, 





And what is gone, is gone! 
Death, death! itis the only good ; 
Would I were never born! 
Go out, life’s light — for ever out ; 
Die, die in night and dread ; 
With God there is no pity, 
Oh, would that I were dead P 


‘Gop! into judgment enter not 
With this thy wretched child ; 

She knows not what she uttereth, 
She raves in phrenzy wild; 

Forget, poor maid! thine earthly woes, 
And think on joys above; 

For there thy stricken soul no more 
Shall need the bridegroom’s love.’ 


‘Ah mother! what is heaven’s bliss, 
Ah mother! what is hell ? 

With him, with him, is happiness, 
And oh! without him, hell! 

Go out life’s light, for ever out, 
Die, die in mght and dread ; 


| No joy hath earth or heaven for me, 


Would, would that I were dead 


| Thus raged the frenzy of despair, 


Within her burning brain ; 
Thus ’gainst Gon’s righteous providence 
She strove with anguish vain. ; 
She beat her breast, and tore her hair, 
Till the still night came on; 
Till the moon high amid the stars 
Had tossed her silver horn. 


When lo! she hears a courser’s hoofs 
Ring on the frozen ground; 
A knight alights before the gate, 
His clanging arms resound: 
And now the portal bell doth ring, 
Its soft alarum, ‘kling, ling, ling;’ [there, 
While well-known accents, murmured 
Sound bollow on the midnight air : 


‘Rise, love! unbar thy chamber door! 
Art watching, or ween’ 

Hath Leonore forgot her vows, 
And doth she smile, or weep ?” 


| ‘Ah, Wilhelm, thou! so late at night? 


Oh, I have watched and wept, 
That from thy Leonora’s side, 
So long her love hath kept!’ 


‘At midnight only do I ride; 
For thee I come, though late, 

To claim thee for my plighted bride; 
Wilt share thy lover's fate? 


_ ‘The wind blows thro’ the hawthorn bush, 


It whistles loud and shrill; 


_ Come in, and warm thee in my arms; 


Ah! why so cold and still ? 
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‘ Let the wind through the hawthorn blow, | 
Or howl across the meer ; 

The black horse paws, loud clank the spurs, 
I dare not linger here; [speed, 

Come, don thy snow-white robes with 
And swiftly mount behind ; 

We ride a hundred leagues ere day, 
Our bridal bed to find!’ 


‘Ah! tell me where the bridal hall, 
And where the couch is spread ? 

‘Oh, far, far hence; cold, narrow, drear, 
Lies our low marriage-bed !’ 

‘Hast room for me? ‘ For thee and me; 
Come, busk thee! bonny bride; 

The wedding guests are waiting, 
The door stands.open wide.’ 


The maiden donned her robes with speed, 
On the black steed she sprung ; 

Then round the knight her snowy arms 
In trembling silence flung : 

And on they gallop, fast and far, 


While horse and rider pant and blow, 
The fire-sparks flashing as they go! 


Still as they ride, on either side, 
The riven rocks resound ; 
The bridges thunder ’neath their tread, 
And rings the hollow ground: 
Ha! doth my Leonora fear 
With her true love to ride? 
The midnight moon shines cold and clear, 
Dost fear to be my bride ? 


Hark! wailings float upon the air, 
And hollow dirges ring! 
Why tolls the bell that solemn knell, 
Why flaps the raven’s wing ? 
Lo! ’tis a funeral train draws near ; 
They bear the coffin and the bier, 
And like the frog’s hoarse, croaking cry, 
Sounds their sepulchral symphony. 


‘Bury your dead, when midnight’s past, 
With wild lament and prayer ; 
To-night I wed a bony bride, 
Our banquet ye shall share ; 

Come priest, and choir, and mourners, all, | 
Come crone the marriage song ; 
Come priest, and bless the bridal bed, 

And join the merry throng.’ 


Now fades into the dusky air 
The coffin and the pall ; 

And like a torrent on they come, 
The mourners, priest, and all; 

And faster, faster still they speed 
O’er wild morass, and moonli ht mead, 

While horse and rider pant and blow, 

The fire-sparks flashing as they go! 


How swiftly, on the right and left, 
The mountains hurry by! 

How swiftly on the right and left 
Town, tower, and forest fly ! 

Doth my love fear ?the moon shines clear, 
Ah ha! dost fear the dead ? 

The dead ride swift — huzza! huzza!’ 
‘Ah, speak not of the dead!’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Now where the moonbeams faintly fall, 
Yon frantic rabble see ; 

How fearfully they wheel and spin, 
Beneath the gallow-tree ! 

Halloo! halloo! ye grisly crew, 
Come here, and follow me; 


| ‘Around us prance a festive dance, 


And quit the gallow-tree.’ 


And now across the dreary waste, 


They hurry on behind ; 


| A sound like dry and withered leaves 


Low rustling in the wind. 


| And onward, onward still they speed, 


Nor rock nor stock their course impede ; 


| While horse and rider pant and blow, 


The fire-sparks flashing as they go. 


Fast flies the quiet moon-light scene, 
Fast, fast and far it flies; 


| Fast fly the fleecy clouds above, 


And fast the starry skies. 


| ‘Still dost thou fear? the moon shines clear, 
Nor mount nor stream their course can bar, | 


Soon will our course be sped ! 


| The dead ride swift, huzza! huzza!’ 


‘Oh wo ! — leave, leave the dead !’ 


| ‘Methinks I smell the morning air, 


And hark! the cock doth crow! 


| Then onward speed, my trusty steed! 


Haste! haste! our sands run low; 


| Our race is run, our course is done, 


And we are at the goal; 
Swift ride the dead — huzza! huzza! 
Come, priest, bind soul to soul!’ 


| Up to an iron-grated door, 


With slackened reign they ride, 


| When lo! the massive bar and bolt 


Back from their staples glide ! 


| And now, with harsh recoil and clang, 


The doors upon their hinges swang, 


| And still the rider and his horse 


O’er mouldering graves pursue their course. 


Sudden on her bewildered gaze 
A fearful vision burst! 

The rider’s armor, piece by piece, 
Fast crumbled into dust; 

She sees a hideous skeleton, 
Of ghastly horror, stand 


| Before her glaring eye revealed, 


With hour-glass in his hand! 


High reared the fiéry, frantic steed, 
And trembled with affright ; 

Then sunk into the yawning earth, 
And vanished from her sight! 

Wild howlings echoed through the air, 
And from the graves beneath, 

While Leonora’s throbbing heart 
Trembled ’twixt life and death. 


Now round her, in the pallid light, 
The wheeling spectres fly, 
And as they weave the circling dance, 
In hollow murmurs cry : 
‘ Be patient, though the heart should break, 
Submit to heaven’s control ; 
We yield her body to the earth, 
May God receive her soul!’ 












The Philosophy of Color. 


V THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOR. 


‘Tuvus error’s Proteus shapes from earth are driven ; 
They fade, they fly; but rruTH survives their flight : 

Earth has no shades to quench that beam of heaven ; 

Each ray that shone in early time, to light 

The faltering spirit in the path of right, 

Each gleam of clearer brightness, shed to aid 

In man’s maturer day his bolder sight, 

All blended, like the rainbow’s radiant braid, 

Pour yet, and still shall pour, the blaze that cannot fade.’ 

Bryant. 


Lorp Bacon, in his ‘ Novum Organum,’ establishes the principle, 
that all theories are useless, unless based on fact. And this princi- 
ple, so obvious to common sense, has produced changes more wonder- 
ful than steam, more beneficial than gunpowder, quite equal, in many 
respects, to printing; indeed, printing would be worse than nothing 
in that art, if the matter it promulges were only crude hypotheses 
and wild imaginations. The long mystification of the ancients upon 
the subject of astronomy, was owing to their founding their theo- 
ries on conjecture. This new guide of Lord Bacon, in scientific 
researches, opened the eyes of philosophers, as suddenly as a flash of 
lightning shows the way to the lost traveller, journeying in the dark 
night. ‘The present received theory of the heavenly bodies is nearly 
the same with that system taught by Thales of Miletus, who lived 
five hundred and forty years before Christ. With him it was merely 
conjecture. He had no facts, no proofs by which to establish it; and 
at his death, his theory was buried; disregarded for the sake of no- 
tions seemingly more rational, but utterly false. Like the blinded 
one, in a play of children, they were often near their object, and 
sometimes had it in their grasp, without being able to distinguish 
truth from error. How painful to follow them in their devious 
course! ‘ Dispersi jactantur gurgite vasto.’ 

Lord Bacon, if he could open his eyes upon the present genera- 
tion, would be not a little disgusted and surprised, to see his great 
principles so much disregarded by the multitude. Humiliating to 
the pride of intellect is it, to hear such expressions as these used b 
people of liberal education, and by some who stand at the head, no- 
minally, of societies and professions : ‘ I will not believe it;’ ‘I would 
not believe my own senses ;’ ‘ It cannot be true ;’ ‘ Who ever heard 
of such a thing?’ with regard to phrenology, animal magnetism, and 
other subjects. Some people seem to think the world is about as 
wise as it can be; that there are to be no more improvements and 
discoveries ; that every opinion which disagrees with their notions, 
which are most probably the notions of their fathers and grand- 
fathers, handed down together with old tankards, China, brocade 
dresses, and bureaus, to an admiring posterity, must necessarily be 
wrong. But it is delightful to think that new principles are ever 
destined to come to light, to meet the wants of man, and that they 
will be correspondingly great and sublime, with his improved capa- 
city to enjoy and use them. The great woods which cover an un- 
settled country, are first used by the emigrant for fuel; as the coun- 
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try becomes settled, and the land is taken up for agriculture, mines of 
coal are unfolded from the bosom of the earth. So in morals and 
science, the great secrets of nature come out one by one, as the stars 
appear in heaven, to guide the mariner as he sails the uulmown ocean 
of time. And this view satisfies the question, ‘ Why did not Christ 
come and establish his religion from the beginning of the world ?” 
If we could fathom deep enough, it is presumable that we should 
find good reasons why gunpowder, printing, steam-power, and the 
compass, did not come to the world earlier than they did, and more- 
over, why they came at the exact moment they did come : 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 


But to leave this train of remark; we say, that all science must 
be based on facts; and, whether we will or not, we must follow 
where they lead us. A man can no more help his opinions, than he 
can help breathing. He may, to be sure, tie up his windpipe with a 
cord, and put an end to his life ; and he may also give or refuse his 
verbal assent to a truth, and by the latter course destroy his manli- 
ness, his self-respect, and dignity, and cease to live, morally speak- 
ing. But his opinions, those deep impressions, those notions, that 
knowledge, he acts upon when he is in danger, when all party con- 
siderations are forgotten, and he relies upon his inner resources, his 
self, are not within the power of his will. Who is there whose mind 
has been directed to the subject, that does not believe that the earth 
is round? Can any one help this conclusion? If he can, he has 
some reason for it; let us hear him ; perhaps he may be able to con- 
vince us that it is square. We are open to conviction. 

We have not expressed our assent or disbelief in the new theo- 
ries of the day, but we have taken occasion to express our disgust at 
the feeble and unphilosophical course of the open objectors to them. 
If these sciences, phrenology and animal magnetism, have not been 
proven to be true, they certainly have not been shown to be false. 
What is a science? It is the facts pertaining to a certain class of 
phenomena, together with the logical and mathematical inferences 
deducible from “them. Thus chemistry is said to be the science of 
affinities, repulsions, and attractions, in the component parts of bodies. 
Optics is the science of light ; the manner in which it is radiated, di- 
verged, or converged; its reflection and refraction; its source, sub- 
stance, etc. ‘To illustrate farther. The question arises as to the 
nature of light. It is imponderable matter, says one, proceeding 
from the sun in all directions ; it passes through glass, and fills this 
room. If it be matter, it must pass through the pores of the glass, 
for two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time. The 
pores of the glass are so small as to exclude particles of air, and yet 
large enough for particles of light to pass through them. Others 
suppose light to be a fluid, which pervades all nature, rendered visi- 
ble by luminous bodies, and propagated, as sound is conveyed, 
through the air. Acoustics is the science of sound; its velocity, 
radiation, concentration, and reflection; almost all its phenomena, 
bearing a great resemblance to those of light. How did these sciences, 
ov collections of classified facts, have origin, except by observation 
and experience? They existed as certainly in the dark ages, as 
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now. Gravity attisel before Newton asi it out. The great labo- 
ratory of nature was in full operation, before the alchymists ever 
dreamed of the philosopher’s stone, or the universal solvent. There 
are sciences which have been invented, as algebra; or rather princi- 
ples are sometimes illustrated in arbitrary forms, but for their ac- 
ceptance by the world, requiring a consistency and analogy with the 
natural sciences, as beautiful as they are necessary. The balance of 
a picture in the art of painting is illustrated by the lever; and all 
the mechanical powers may be resolved into this one, w ich i in turn 
depends upon gravity. 

Science, gener ally speaking, is the finding out of something 
already existing, instead of being, as children “and illiterate people 
suppose, altogether gratuitous and original inventions of some very 
mysteriously learned persons, who lived ‘once upon a time.’ If 
phrenology be true, it was as true of Adam, of Paul, of Wilberforce, 
as it is of me and thee. Let us have the arguments for and against 
it, but away with objections raised by prejudice and interest. The 
clergy, perhaps, regret it as injurious to the cause of Christianity. 
They will not stop to ask if it be true or not ; enough, if it wars with 
their favorite system. It cannot be true, they say, if it makes the 
miracles no miracles at all. Fortunately, (how could it be other- 
wise ¢) all true science has been found to strengthen our faith in the 
Bible. The physician, perhaps, trembles fo rhis pills and prescrip- 
tions. All fear it as something new and unheard of, and as likely to 
change the charlatanry they are accustomed to, and have got to love, 
into a new form of trickery and imposition, the extent of which they 
do not know. 

The foundation of all science cannot be explained. The laws of 
creation, or in other words, those universal facts constantly operating 
about us, rest alone upon the evidence of the senses. Who knows 
the cause of gravity ¢ Can any one explain molecular attraction ? 
These first principles are the fulcrum, having which, we raise and 
turn the universe about for our inspection, read its wonders, and be- 
come delighted with its mechanism. Beyond these, He stands, the 






‘mighty one, 
Embracing all; supporting, ruling o’er; 
Being whom we cali Gop, and know no more.’ 





The opinion has been entertained, and with much reason, that 
color is some token of the properties of bodies. The celebrated 
naturalist of Sweden had this opinion, which he has declared in the 
following aphorism: ‘Color pallidus, insipidum ; viridis, crudum ; 
luteus, amarum ; rubu, acidum ; albus, dulce ; niger, ingratum indicat.’ 
Which may be read, a pale color indicates insipidity ; ; green shows 
unripeness ; yellow plants are bitter; red is the color of sourness ; 

white substances are sweet, and black matter is offensive. Dr. C ‘hap- 
man, who quotes this same passage in his work, ‘ Elements of Thera- 
peutics, ’ remarks upon it: ‘ Each of these positions, though true in 
the main, is to be received with many limitations; and, on this ac- 
count the mere circumstance of color will always prove a devious 
and precarious guide.’ We cannot resist adding another sentence 
or two from the same writer, which goes to show that chemistry is no 
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more to be depended on than color. ‘ Experiments have fully de- 
monstrated, that articles widely discrepant in their general nature, 
(we suppose he means effects,) as aliments and medicines, the most 
salutary food and the rankest poison, exhibit, in analysis, nearly the 
same results. This indeed holds so generally true, that the virus of 
the viper and the mildest mucelage, the poisonous prussic acid, and 
the nutritious flesh of animals, constitute no exception. Decomposed 
into their elementary principles, they are essentially the same.’ 

It is not the intention of the present paper to assert that color is an 
infallible test of the poisonous or innocuous properties of plants ; 
nor that the color of the skin, eyes, and hair, is a certain indication of 
character, disposition, and talent ; but it is curious to find even any 
guide in what we are accustomed to regard with so much scientific 
indifference, or as a merely ornamental part of the works of Provi- 
dence. Beside, the care of parents and teachers may turn a bad 
physical temperament to good account, and ingraft sweet fruit in the 
sour stock; change by prayer and labor, by gentle force and kind 
consistency, the cruel to the humane, sluggishness to industry, selfish- 
ness to generosity ; in short, mould over the work of nature, so that 
a child shall appear and be a very different person from what he 
would have been, left to the influences of his natural impulses. When 
the disciples of Socrates gained his consent to submit himself to the 
examination of a physiognomist, with whose science they were highly 
delighted, and heard their master represented as a morose, sensual, 
and selfish person, (the professor not knowing at the time whose face 
he was describing,) they drew back in astonishment and mistrust ; but 
Socrates rebuked their want of faith, and confessed that such indeed 
was his natural character, which he had conquered by self-discipline 
and mortification. 

Color is certainly something more than ornament. Every thing 
that is made, has a deeper meaning than strikes the outward eye. 
Beauty is almost always the result of utility. There is a standard of 
beauty. Our ideas of proportion form the idea of beauty in architec- 
ture, and that rests back upon security and utility. wey is a narrow, 
tall building ungraceful, except because it is unsafe? Why isa low, 
extensive base so inappropriate, especially in a city, but because it is 
a poor economy of land, and likely to become damp and unwhile- 
some; beside robbing the eye, in the country, of wide prospécts, 
and the vines of high. windows to adorn; the swallows of a resting 
place ; the benighted travellerof a beacon? Buta very high building, 
even if it be broad, would be not a pleasing object on a hill, because 
these reasons would cease, and the inconveniences of wind and storms 
would make it uncomfortable. It is ridiculous, then, to talk of any 
style of architecture which must be beautiful in all situations and in 
all climates. The Grecian slope of the roof looks badly at the north 
and in snowy regions ; for there the slope must be so great that the 
snow will easily slide off, and not crush the edifice ; but this holds 
more true of wooden buildings, than of those constructed of stone. 

As beauty is something more than that which pleases the eye, it 
will be found that all pazis of creation have a tendency to save, to 
heal, to keep from harm. We think we see in color a wise provision, 
and our object is to adduce facts and opinions upon this subject ; 
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trusting that all will not think what has already been said, entirely 
irrelevant to the question. Linnzus says, ‘ the pale color is insipid.’ 
We hardly need mention the insipidity of weak tea, the listlessness of 
the sick and languid, the sickening property of tepid water, the want 
of force and character in those whose hair, in youth, is very light. 
‘Green is unripe and crude.’ Taste of green apples. Think of the 
‘ green-eyed monster.’ ‘ Red is acid.’ This is owing to the oxygen 
that substances imbibe, which turns things red. Fire is supported 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere, and its color is red. The red- 
ness of ripe fruit is perhaps occasioned by the chemical proper- 
ties of the air. Red hair is proverbially a mark of great fire 
of disposition; and a common saying generally contains great 
truth. ‘ Yellow is bitter.’ Most. yellow plants are unsavory. The 
blossom of the dandelion is very bitter. Rhubarb, and indeed most 
bitter substances, are of a yellow hue. The famous ‘Stoughton 
Bitters,’ which are taken in wine for an appetite, are a dark yellow. 
Yellow is a healthy token in plants. ‘ White is sweet.’ Infancy is 
white. The white rose is sweet, to cloying. Pure saccharine 
matter is white. ‘ Black is offensive.’ The color of the perspiration 
of the feet is black. Revenge is black. Deeds of darkness and 
cruelty, by a common consent, are termed black. Satan is always 
represented as a black man. It is the color of devils. It is the ab- 
sence of light; the color which sorrow and grief choose, to indicate 
desolation and wo. The shepherd Corydon, while he tells Alexis, 


*O formore puer, nimium ne crude colori, 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigru leguntur,’ 


seems himself to have preferred the white Alexis, ‘tu candidus esses,’ 
to the black Menalcas, ‘guamois ille nijer,’ preaching very well, and 
saying, that the white privets lie neglected, while the black-berry is 
gathered ; nevertheless his own preference entirely refutes him. 

Lavater says, if you should ask Shakspeare what eye he meant, 
when he wrote, ‘the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’ he would 
tell you a gray one. Allston says, a black eye is not the poetic eye. 
Rubens, the painter, had a black eye, and it is remarkable that he 
had not a nice sense of color. Another celebrated painter remarks, 
that a black eye is not the painter’s eye, nor the eye of genius. 

Were we called upon to select an amiable, confiding, generous 
woman, from her personal appearance, we would choose one whose 
eyes were blue or hazel, whose hair was brown or chesnut, her com- 

lexion not a pure red and white. Circumstance, temptation, a very 

bad education, may have made devils of such forms, but with ordinary 
advantages, such women are angels. We fear those jet-black, spark- 
ling orbs. Ye gods! how brilliant are they, with a brunette cheek, 
ruby lips, and pearly teeth! smiles, richer than strawberries and 
cream, and words, deeper and fuller than man ever uttered! A 
black eye is very rare. It is also rare to see a blue eye. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish, at all times, the black from the hazel, the blue 
from the gray. Most gray eyes have a tinge of blue. There is no 
doubt but that the color of the skin, eyes, and hair, depend upon the 
temperament, and the disposition of the person also is affected by it. 
Any strong affection of the mind changes the complexion of the 
VOL. XIII. 27 
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countenance, not alone by sending the blood to the face, or concen- 
trating it about the heart, but by some chemical change in the fluids 
beneath the skin. The leaves change their color, because they change 
their nature. The same rays of ligkt fall upon them, and at one time 
they absorb some rays and reflect others, and again, quite the con- 
trary. Light consists of seven colors, and objects appear to be of 
that hue which they reflect.* Black is the absorption of all the colors, 
and white is the reflection of all. As the fluids of the body change 
by age, by passion, and suffering, they of course are subject to absorb 
and reflect different colored rays. The hair has been known to 
change to pure white in a single night, from intense emotion. Care 
turns the hair gray. ‘Pale melancholy sits retired.’ ‘ Livid rage,’ 
the glowing cheek of hope, the transparent skin of joy and happi- 
ness, the haggard color of guilt, do not weaken our theory. 

To recur to animals: every one is aware that the color of horses, 
dogs, and cattle, is some guide to their qualities. The iron-gray 
steed is generally remarkable for his endurance and bottom. The 
chesnut horse, with a star in his forehead, and white feet, is good for 
speed, and often is a kind family beast. Few celebrated horses have 
been black. Novelists and poets have been fond of talking of ‘a 
mailed knight on a black charger,’ who is made to appear at some 
important crisis, and with these sombre colors to cast fear and dismay 
about him; but your horse-jockeys know better. 

‘Every one,’ says Gardner, ‘who has attentively listened to sounds, 
must have noticed, that beside their acuteness and gravity, loudness 
or softness, shape and figure, there is another quality belonging to 
them, which musicians have agreed to denominate color. The answer 
of the blind man, who, on being asked what idea he had of scarlet, 
replied, that it was like the sound of a trumpet, is less absurd than 
may at first be apprehended.’ We might extract the whole chapter 
upon color, but must content our readers with a simple outline. The 
lowest notes of every instrument partake of the darkest shades of its 
color, and as they ascend, they become of a iighter hue. ‘ The sin- 
fonio in the Creation, which represents the rising sun, exemplifies this 
theory. First, our attention is attracted by a soft streaming note 
from the violins, which is scarcely discernible, till the rays of sound 
which issue from the second violin, diverge into the chord of the 
second ; to which is gradually imparted a greater fulness of color, as 
the viols and violoncellos steal in with expanding harmony.’ ‘Then 
the oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre, while the flute silvers the 
mounting rays of the violin; the orange, the scarlet, and purple, unite 
in the increasing splendor, and at length the glorious orb appears, 
refulgent with the brightest beams of harmony.’ 











*A curious fact is mentioned in ‘ Music and Friends,’ in a notice of a lecture 
before the Leicester (England) Royal Institute: ‘Let a ray of light pass through a 
small hole into a darkened room; falling upon a plane surface, it wil pasdeee a bril- 
liant spot. Let another ray pass through a similar aperture, and be made to fall on the 
same luminous point, and it will be found that the vibrations destroy each other, and 
an intense black spot is the result. The great affinity between the laws of light and 
sound have long been known, and this experiment has led to the discovery that a simi- 
lar law operates in sounds. Vibrate a key-fork over the air, in a phial bottle, of the 
same pitch as the fork, and it will return an audible sound. Place another bot:le, of the 
same pitch, at right angles from the first, vibrate the key-fork so that the cir can be 


; ; * ' : 
agitated in both, and the sounds are destroyed. hin, Gantiiinnennis 
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In the human voice, the low notes formed in the chest are sombre ; 
bright and cheerful colors express mirth and joy. There is, then, 
independently of words, a language of nature, in which the passions 
are universally and instinctively uttered. The colors are given thus: 











WIND INSTRUMENTS. 







Trombone, - - - Deep red; 

Trumpet, - - - Scarlet; Plate rte Sky blue 
Clarionette, - - - Orange; Double D I. eeper blue; 
boe, - - + Yellow; & ume le; 
Bassoon, (Alto,) - Deep yellow; | orn, - ee iolet. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 







Violin, ee ee Violoncello, - - Red; 
Viola, - ses « \= a ie Double Bass, - - Deep crimson red. 






We must reserve the further consideration of this subject for ano- 


ther paper. J. NB, 
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Sort falls the velvet foot of ghostly Death, 

When past the lintel, by Consumption led, 
He steals, to catch the last expiring breath, 
From patient saint escaped, on lowly bed. 









Oh! who can tell how gentle his approach, 
The king of tyrants and of terrors even, 

When humble faith prepares the ruffled couch, 

Spread for the sick before the gate of heaven ! 









One step there seemed, and only one, between 
Deserted pains, and upper paradise; 

One trembling breath expired, would change the scene 

From darkened earth, to visions in the skies! 









Iv. 


When chill disease had wasted all her frame, 
And thirty fevers drank her vital blood, 

And pain had ceased its work, with brighter flame 

Burned holy faith, shedding a wide spread flood. 










Of heavenly glories on her raptured view ; 
But mortal vision might not bear the sight : 

She closed her eye, and well her spirit knew 

’T would wake to being in immortal light! 







Well dost thou, Muse, thy willing tribute pay 
To genius, beanty, and exalted worth; 

She was thy daughter, though the modest lay 

Which erst she sung, has ceased its strain on earth. 






vit. 


On earth, indeed; but ah! the harp whose sound 
To virtue’s cause, while here below, was given, 

Shall thence in deepest, noblest strains abound, 

And wake its longest, sweetest note in heaven! 
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COTTAGE FLOWERS, 
I. 


Ou luok ye on the damask rose ! — she is the garden’s pride, 

With her fragrant buds unfolding in beauty by her side ; 

How like a crownéd queen she sits, upon her graceful stem, 

And the dew-drops of the morning are her fairy diadem ! 

The lily standeth near her, with her breast of stainless white, 

And the jasmine flowers, that gleam like stars amid the silent night ; 
Her scented breath upon the air the honeysuckle flings, 

And midst the grass beneath our feet, the lowly violet springs. 


Il. 


Oh, flowers are ever beautiful, but loveliest I ween, 

When clustering round some cottage-door, their graceful forms are seen ; 
Lending to poverty a grace, a charm without alloy, 

And gladdening hearts that may, perchance, have little else of joy. 

The wealth, the pride of lordly halls, the peasant knoweth not, 

His hopes, his fears, are gathered round one lone and lowly spot; 

Yet there the glancing sunbeams play, the dews as softly fall : 

And the flowers, a blessed boon are they, that Gop hath given to all. 


Albany, February, 1839. Z. Barton Stout. 


THE CRAYON PAPERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER 


Sir: I have observed that as a man advances in life, he is subject 
to a kind of plethora of the mind, doubtless occasioned by the vast 
accumulation of wisdom and experience upon the brain. Hence he 
is apt to become narrative and admonitory, that is to say, fond of 
telling long stories, and of doling out advice, to the small profit 
and great annoyance of his friends. As I have a great horror of be- 
coming the oracle, or, more technically speaking, the ‘ bore,’ of the 
domestic circle, and would much rather bestow my wisdom and 
tediousness upon the world at large, I have always sought to ease off 
this surcharge of the intellect by means of my pen, and hence have 
inflicted divers gossipping volumes upon the patience of the public. 
I am tired, however, of writing volumes; they do not afford exactly 
the relief I require ; there is too much preparation, arrangement, and 
parade, in this set form of coming before the public. I am grow- 
ing too indolent and unambitious for any thing that requires labor or 
display. I have thought, therefore, of securing to myself a snug cor- 
ner in some periodical work, where’I might, as it were, loll at my 
ease in my elbow chair, and chat sociably with the public, as with an 
old friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my brain. 

In looking around, for this purpose, upon the various excellent 
periodicals with which our country abounds, my eye was struck by 
the title of your work — ‘Tue Knickersocxer.’ My heart leaped 
at the sight. 

Diepricu Knickersocker, Sir, was one of my earliest and most 
valued friends, and the recollection of him is associated with some of 
the pleasantest scenes of my youthful days. To explain this, and to 
show how I came into possession of sundry of his posthumous works, 
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which I have from time to time given to the world, permit me to 
relate a few particulars of our early intercourse. I give them with the 
more confidence, as 1 know the interest you take in that departed 
worthy, whose name and effigy are stamped upon your title-page, 
and as they will be found important to the better understanding and 
relishing divers communications I may have to make to you. 

My first acquaintance with that great and good man, for such I 
may venture to call him, now that the lapse of some thirty years 
has shrouded his name with venerable antiquity, and the popular 
voice has elevated him to the rank of the classic historians of yore, 
my first acquaintance with him was formed on the banks of the Hud- 
son, not far from the wizard region cf Sleepy Hollow. He had 
come there in the course of his researches among the Dutch neigh- 
borhoods for materials for his immortal history. For this purpose, 
he was ransacking the archives of one of the most ancient and his- 
torical mansions in the country. It was a lowly edifice, built in the 
time of the Dutch dynasty, and stood on a green bank, overshadowed 
by trees, from which it peeped forth upon the Great Tappan Zee, so 
famous among early Dutch navigators. A bright pure spring welled 
up at the foot of the green bank ; a wild brook came babbling down 
a neighboring ravine, and threw itself into a little woody cove, in 
front of the mansion. It was indeed as quiet and sheltered a nook 
as the heart of man could require, in which to take refuge from the 
cares and troubles of the world; and as such, it had been chosen in 
old times, by Wolfert Acker, one of the privy councillors of the 
renowned Peter Stuyvesant. 

This worthy but ill-starred man had led a weary and worried life, 
throughout the stormy reign of the chivalric Peter, being one of 
those unlucky wights with whom the world is ever at variance, and 
who are kept in a continual fume and fret, by the wickedness of 
mankind. At the time of the subjugation of the province by the Eng- 
lish, he retired hither in high dudgeon; with the bitter determina- 
tion to bury himself from the world, and live here in peace and quiet- 
ness for the remainder of his days. In token of this fixed resolution, 
he inscribed over his door the favorite Dutch motto, ‘ Lust in Rust,’ 
(pleasure in repose.) The mansion was thence called ‘ Wolfert’s 
Rust’ — Wolfert’s Rest ; but in process of time, the name was vitiated 
into Wolfert’s Roost, probably from its quaint cock-loft look, or from 
its having a weather-cock perched on every gable. This name it 
continued to bear, long after the unlucky Wolfert was driven forth 
once more upon a wrangling world, by the tongue of a termagant 
wife; for it passed into a proverb through the neighborhood, and has 
been handed down by tradition, that the cock of the Roost was the 
most hen-pecked bird in the country. 

This primitive and historical mansion has since passed through 
many changes and trials, which it may be my lot hereafter to notice. 
At the time of the sojourn of Diedrich Knickerbocker, it was in pos- 
session of the gallant family of the Van Tassels, who have figured 
so conspicuously in his writings. What appears to have given it 
peculiar value, in his eyes, was the rich treasury of historical facts 
here secretly hoarded up, like buried gold; for it is said that Wol- 
fert Acker, when he retreated from New Amsterdam, carried off 
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with him many of the records and journals of the province, pertain- 
ing to the Dutch dynasty ; swearing that they should never fall into 
the hands of the English. These, like the lost books of Livy, had 
baffled the research of former historians; but these did I find the 
indefatigable Diedrich diligently deciphering. He was already 
a sage in years and experience, I but an idle stripling; yet he 
did not despise my youth and ignorance, but took me kindly by 
the hand, and led me gently into those paths of local and traditional 
lore which he was so fond of exploring. I sat with him in his little 
chamber at the Roost, and watched the antiquarian patience and per- 
severance with which he deciphered those venerable Dutch docu- 
ments, worse than Herculanean manuscripts. I sat with him by the 
spring, at the foot of the green bank, and listened to his heroic tales 
about the worthies of the olden time, the paladins of New Amster- 
dam. I accompanied him in his legendary researches about Tarry- 
town-and Sing-Sing, and explored with him the spell-bound recesses 
of Sleepy Hollow. I was present at many of his conferences with 
the good old Dutch burghers and their wives, from whom he derived 
many of those marvellous facts not laid down in books or records, and 
which give such superior value and authenticity to his history, over 
all others that have been written concerning the New Netherlands. 

But let me check my proneness to dilate upon this favorite theme ; 
I may recur to it hereafter. Suffice it to say, the intimacy thus 
formed, continued for a considerable time; and in company with the 
worthy Diedrich, I visited many of the places celebrated by his pen. 
The currents of our lives at length diverged. He remained at home 
to complete his mighty work, while a vagrant fancy led me to wander 
about the world. Many, many years elapsed, before I returned to 
the parent soil. In the interim, the venerable historian of the New 
Netherlands had been gathered to his fathers, but his name had risen 
to renown. His native city, that city in which he so much delighted, 
had decreed all manner of costly honors to his memory. I found 
his effigy imprinted upon new-year cakes, and devoured with eager 
relish by holiday urchins; a great oyster-house bore the name of 
‘Knickerbocker Hall ;’ and I narrowly escaped the pleasure of being 
run over by a Knickerbocker omnibus ! 

Proud of having associated with a man who had achieved such 
greatness, I now recalled our early intimacy with tenfold pleasure, 
and sought to revisit the scenes we had trodden together. The most 
important of these was the mansion of the Van Tassels, the Roost of 
the unfortunate Wolfert. Time, which changes all things, is but 
slow in its operations upon a Dutcliman’s dwelling. I tound the 
venerable and quaint little edifice much as | had seen it during the 
sojourn of Diedrich. There stood his elbow-chair in the corner of 
the room he had occupied ; the old-fashioned Dutch writing desk at 
which he had pored over the chronicles of the Manhattoes; there 
was the old wooden chest, with the archives left by Wolfert Acker, 
many of which, however, had been fired off as wadding from the long 
duck gun of the Van Tassels. The scene around the mansion was 
still the same; the green bank; the spring beside which I had lis- 
tened to the legendary narratives of the hiftorian; the wild brook 
babbling down to the woody cove, and the overshadowing locust 
trees, half shutting out the prospect of the Great Tappan Zee. 
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As I looked round upon the scene, my heart yearned at the recol- 
lection of my departed friend, and I wistfully eyed the mansion which 
he had inhabited, and which was fast mouldering to decay. The 
thought struck me to arrest the desolating hand of Time; to rescue 
the historic pile from utter ruin, and to make it the closing scene of 
my wanderings; a quiet home, where I might enjoy ‘lust in rust’ 
for the remainder of my days. It is true, the fate of the unlucky 
Wolfert passed across my mind; but I consoled myself with the re- 
flection that I was a bachelor, and that I had no termagant wife to 
dispute the sovereignty of the Roost with me. 

I have become possessor of the Roost! I have repaired and reno- 
vated it with religious care, in the genuine Dutch style, and have 
adorned and illustrated it with sundry reliques of the glorious days 
of the New Netherlands. A venerable weather-cock, of portly 
Dutch dimensions, which once battled with the wind on the top of 
the Stadt-House of New Amsterdam, in the time of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, now erects its crest on the gable end of my edifice; a gilded 
horse, in full gallop, once the weather-cock of the great Vander Hey- 
den Palace of Albany, now glitters in the sunshine, and veers with 
every breeze, on the peaked turret over my portal: my sanctum 
sanctorum is the chamber once honored by the illustrious Diedrich, 
and it is from his elbow-chair, and his identical old Dutch writing- 
desk, that I pen this rambling epistle. 

Here then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the recollections 
of early days, and the mementos of the historian of the Manhattoes, 
with that glorious river before me, which flows with such majesty 
through his works, and which has ever been to me a river of delight. 

I thank God I was born on the banks of the Hudson! I think it 
an invaluable advantage to be born and brought up in the neighbor- 
hood of some grand and noble object in nature; a river, a lake, or a 
mountain. We make a friendship with it, we in a manner ally our- 
selves to it for life. It remains an object of our pride and affections, 
a rallying point, to call us home again after all our wanderings. ‘The 
things which we have learned in our childhood,’ says an old writer, 
‘grow up with our souls, and unite themselves to it.’ So it is with 
the scenes among which we have passed our early days; they influ- 
ence the whole course of our thoughts and feelings; and I fancy I 
can trace much of what is good and pleasant in my own heteroge- 
neous compound, to my early companionship with this glorious river. 
In the warmth of my youthful enthusiasm, I used to clothe it with 
moral attributes, and almost to give it a soul. I admired its frank, 
bold, honest character ; its noble sincerity and perfect truth. Here 
was no specious, smiling surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar or 
perfidious rock; but a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with 
honorable faith the bark that trusted to its waves. I gloried in its 
simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow; ever straight forward. Once in- 
deed, it turns aside fora moment, forced from its course by opposing 
mountains, but it struggles bravely through them, and immediately 
resumes its straightforward march. Behold, thought I, an emblem 
of a good man’s course through life ; ever simple, open, and direct; 
or if, overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, 
it is but momentary; he soon recovers his onward and honorable 
career, and continues it to the end of his pilgrimage. 
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Excuse this rhapsody, into which I lave been betrayed by a revi- 
val of early feelings. The Hudson is, in a manner, my first and last 
love; and after all my wanderings, and seeming infidelities, I return 
to it with a heart-felt preference over all the other rivers in the 
world. I seem to catch new life, as I bathe in its ample billows, and 
inhale the pure breezes of its hills. It is true, the romance of youth 
is past, that once spread illusions over every scene. I can no longer 
picture an Arcadia in every green valley; nor a fairy land among the 
distant mountains; nor a peerless beauty in every villa gleaming 
among the trees; but though the illusions of youth have faded from 
the landscape, the recollections of departed years and departed plea- 
sures shed over it the mellow charm of evening sunshine. 

Permit me then, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your work, 
to hold occasional discourse from my retreat, with the busy world I 
have abandoned. I have much to say about what I have seen, heard, 
felt, and thought, through the course of a varied and rambling life, and 
some lucubrations, that have long been encumbering my port-folio ; 
together with divers reminiscences of the venerable historian of the 
New Netherlands, that may not be unacceptable to those who have 
taken an interest in his writings, and are desirous of any thing that may 
cast a light back upon our early history. Let your readers rest 
assured of one thing, that, though retired from the world, I am not 
disgusted with it; and that if, in my communings with it, I do not 
prove very wise, I trust I shail at least prove very good natured. 


Which is all at present, from 


Yours, etc., 
Georrrey Crayon. 


THE DEATH OF WINTER. 


How gladly do we hail the jocund Sprine, 
When the eye revels in its first rich green! 
When every stream bursts from its icy bonds, 
And rioting, resumes its wonted course, 
Babbling adown, to gladden all the vale. 

The hardy flowerets struggle on the brink ; 

The violet, sweet Baptist of the spring, 
‘Prepares the way,’ unmindful of repulse, 

And faintly breathing, lifts its innocent head ; 
While, prematurely gay, the impatient bird, 
That hastens to proclaim the winter gone, 
Aloft careering, shakes his wings of blue! 

At last, the stubborn giebe is clothed with green, 
And bursting buds appear on every tree, 

And to the verdant theatre there comes 

A host of warblers, emulous of song ; 

Some lagging, fearful of the treacherous breeze, 
Until the last musician takes his place, 

And all the tuneful orchestra is full! 


* J * * 


I sometimes think the milder gales of spring, 
The vernal breezes, rich with sweet perfume, 

Are floating spirits, happily disenthralled, 

Who come to visit and review the scenes, 

Where once they roamed in their embodied state; 
And that the chilling blasts of winter rude, 

The tempest's howlings, the tornado’s ire, 

Are wrathful, guilty, and malignant sprites, 
Writhing in strife, and hurtling o’er the world. 
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SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 





BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


I. 

‘Wuart is Niagara or Saratoga,’ said I, ‘compared to a peep at 
the most glorious lake in the world, and inhaling the pure air of Lake 
Superior, at this most delicious season? I have some inquiries to 
make in that quarter, of an official character, and I will take ‘you 
along — children, and servants, and all. All the world goes to the 
Springs, and to the Falls, but it is the privilege of only a few to see 
the waters of Superior. My life on it, your health will be improved 
by the air and exercise ; and as for views of scenery, there are none 
equal to it in America.’ 

‘The proposal is delightful!’ replied a female voice; ‘the very 
thought is refreshing. I would rather visit that lake, with its Pic- 
tured Rocks, than any other part of the continent ; but how are we 
all to get along comfortably, in the boat and on shore ?” : 

‘ Leave that to me,’ was the response; ‘I will get a boat of the ae | 
largest class, and order my tents and other travelling equipage to be et ae 
aired and got ready. I have already made arrangements to secure a \ o0ae 
good crew of men. ‘Tell Margaret to prepare the mess-basket, and if 
Julia to pack yours and the children’s things, and we will be off, ; 
without delay.’ \ 

This brief dialogue was held at Mackinac, in the month of July, 
1838, and furnishes the history of the origin of the present tour. Our 
domicil stood on the shores of the romantic bay, at the south end of 
that beautiful island; and we embarked on the crystal bosom of Lake 
Huron, on a calm day in that month, setting our faces toward the north- 
east. There isa traverse of ten miles from Mackinac, across the open 
lake, in which we have the deep blue waters beneath, and the broad blue 
sky above. This is often a dangerous pass to travellers, but presented 
no cause of alarm to us. We passed the first night at Point St. Vital, on ieee 
the Huron coast, and next morning betimes, turned Point Détour, and |, ia 
ascended the straits of St. Mary’s to the Falls, or Sault. Here we ie 
were received with open hands and smiling faces, and passed a day or 
two in some farther preparations for the trip. In the mean time, our 
boat was drawn by oxen from the foot of the rapids into the mill- 
race ; and when we sat out, from the head of this race, above the 
falls, we left behind us the last flag-staff, and the last village, on the 
skirts of the civilized world. Other tours have been made from this 

oint, for purposes of scientific discovery, or other grave objects. 

he present had no such aims. Men, women, and children, had fixed ae 
their hearts on seeing sights, and the great object of anxiety was, who ( ret i 
should first descry the finest views. We did not expect to see the he 
great mammoth himself, who leaped over the big lakes, as the Indians ie 
told Mr. Jefferson, but we were on the qu: vive for something grand. 

Our boat was one of the kind locally denominated a Mackinac boat, 
of light construction, about twenty-eight feet long, and nine broad, 
provided with sails, and seats, and an awning over the centre-part, and 
rowed by nine men. We were supplied with tents, travelling beds, 
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the necessary apparatus for cooking and encamping, fishing tackle, guns 
for shooting game, and so forth. Our boat displayed a flag, we had 
a good spy-glass and compass, not forgetting the last reviews, peri- 
odicals, (among which fluttered conspicuously the lilac covers of our 
favorite KNicKERBOCKER,) and papers, to while away the time along 
plain portions of the coast. At St. Mary, our party had been augmented 
by young Mr. Placidus O , and by Achille C , acting as in- 
terpreter, together with a couple of Chippewa guides, which made 
our number, in the aggregate, sixteen souls. 

Never was there finer weather, smoother water, lovelier skies, or 
more gorgeous sunsets, than we enjoyed; and if health and recreation 
were ever sought under favorable auspices, we may claim to have 
been among her favored votaries. For four weeks of the warmest 
and most delightful parts of July and August, our attention was con- 
stantly enchained by a succession of novel and picturesque scenes. 
To me, who had previously beheld them, the effect was one of unex- 
hausted interest; but from those of our party who had never before 
lifted their eyes on this ‘ closed sea,’ they drew forth constant excla- 
mations of admiration. It is proposed to furnish sketches of this trip, 
from a few brief notes, and from vivid recollection. 


Il. 


WE passed our first night above St. Mary’s, on the Canada shore, 
and next morning rowed across the river, against a head wind, into 
Peessissowa, or Wagishkee’s bay. We were conducted by the chief, 
Jawba Waddik, son of the noted Wabojeeg, who rendered his name 
so conspicuous in this quarter, during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, as the leader of the Odjibwas, against the Sioux and Foxes. 
Jawba Waddik, more familiarly known under the name of Waishkee, 
is an Odjibwa, about fifty-eight years of age, a trifle under six feet in 
height, smewy and spare, of a grave countenance, and modest deport- 
ment. This chief is a native of the western shores of Lake Superior, 
and after his father’s death, came and settled at St. Mary’s, where he 
married the sister of the ruling chief, the late Skingaba Wossin. By 
this marriage, he has had fourteen children, eight of whom are living. 
In his fiftieth year, he embraced christianity, and united with the 
Methodist church, since which, his wife and five children have fol- 
lowed his example in this respect. It might be deemed a naked 
notice of the fact, could we not add the testimony of those who know 
him, that he is a man of pious, consistent, and temperate habits, in all 
things, and lives to adorn the profession he has made. Several of his 
sons are expert hunters; and although he is now in his decline, he 
has managed to bring up his large family in comfort, and thus shown 
to his tribe the perfect practicability of an Indian’s being a Christian, 
and yet pursuing the chase in the appropriate parts of the season. 
He showed us the fields he had cultivated for several years, on the 
west side of this‘bay. The ground appeared to be of a rich quality, 
and had been formerly covered with rock maple. He had raised, at 
this ‘location,’ potatoes, corn, and various garden vegetables. He 
also pointed out the site of a former village of the Odjibwas, now 


wholly abandoned, covered with sand, and overgrown with weeds and 
coarse grass. 
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In crossing the esheenttl the men eel an amusing shoes after a brood 
of young ducks, which, at this season, have not received their wing- 
feathers, and cannot rise from the water. Their wings, however, 
serve as a kind of paddle, and enable them to move swiftly through, 
or rather upon, the water. The moment they descried them, the 
chase began. Nothing more quickly puts the northern boatmen to 
their mettle. They strained every nerve at the oar, shouting and 
rowing with all their might. As they gained on the brood, the mother 
affected lameness of a wing, and flapped awkardly on the water, to 
decoy us, and give the young a chance to scatter. All would not do, 
however. She was obliged to take to flight, and leave the brood to 
their fate, but in so doing, she was brought down by a shot. Most of 
the young were also shot, some few were taken alive, and two or 
three escaped. Those taken alive were afterward, when the excite- 
ment was over, set free. 

One of the greatest impediments in travelling in this quarter, is head- 
wind. A shipmaster can tack about his vessel, and run askance. A 
steam-boat can put on more steam, and advance. But a boat or canoe 
traveller, along the shores of the great lakes, must put ashore, and 
wait for auspicious breezes. To one who has urgent business to push 
him forward, this is often a trial of patience, especially, as not unfre- 
quently happens, if the insect race give him no peace nor rest in his 
encampment. A man can more easily prepare to resist or avoid a 
monster, than a musquito, for the object is too diminutive for effective 
action. ‘The usual mode of getting along, in this respect, is to keep 
them off by gauze nets, both for the hat, or travelling cap, by day, and 
the bed at night. To adjust the latter, is a ‘prime operation,’ and 
requires a good deal of tact. ‘The enemy will penetrate the slightest 
rent or crevice ; and when one lies down, after the most careful 
adjustment, it is in so direct a horizontal posture, that it is not easy to 
avoid the idea of being ‘ laid out.’ ‘ Musquitoes,’ you reply, ‘in the 
latitude of 46°, on the wide breezy lakes! I should as soon think 
of protection against a crocodile !’ But whatever books or travellers 
may say, or omit to say, on this point, take my word for it, the object 
is one of perpetual annoyance, and requires no small share of the 
every-day foresight and the every-day endurance of a northern jour- 
ney. On this account, old voyagers generally select sandy points, 
well denuded of trees, and stretching far into the water, for their 
encampments. 

Toward sunset, the wind fell, and we resumed our way. We were 
now within a league or so of the grand entrance into the lake, and 
very soon came in full view of it. This scene has been generally 
admired. It has all the elements of grandeur. Water, mountains, 
and sky, exist in such relations and proportions to each other, as to 
fill the mind with ennobling thoughts, and lift its contemplations from 
the thing created, to the great Creator! A man may read all the 
elementary books that treat of the sublime and beautiful in nature, 
but it is only the actual view of magnitude and expanse in scenery, 
as they here exist, which can excite the true idea, and the true emo- 
tion, of grandeur. The blue water-line of the lake spreads out with 
all the transparency of a‘ molten looking-glass ;’ on the north, the 
bold primitive range of ‘Gros Cape’ creates a noble idea of the 
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domain of waters, which require so elevated a barrier to confine them. 
On the south, stretches the promonitory of Cape Iroquois, but little 
less elevated, and covered with trees and green foliage to its very 
summit. Between them, the St. Mary’s takes its exit for the distant 
Atlantic, which it reaches at last, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, after 
having been successively poured in and out of various lakes, driven 
through numerous straits, tossed over the Niagara, and undergone 
mutations of name and volume, which leave it scarce a semblance of 
its origin. These two capes stand, as it were, like the pillars of Her- 
cules, to admit the voyager into another Mediterranean ; tideless, it 
is true, and without a Vesuvius or an A<tna; but not without extra- 
ordinary fluctuations of its level, which it has puzzled both the 
astronomer and the geologist to account for. Although there is no 
active volcano here, the sublime peaks of disrupted matter, within 
the precincts of the lake, may be adducedjas the probable scenes of 
ancient volcanic action. No white footstep has yet stood onthe Por- 
cupine Mountains, or planted itself upon the Mamelles of Kewy- 
wenon. And there are a thousand lesser elevations upon its shores, 
from which no human eye, but the native chieftain’s, has roved in 
gratified curiosity across these illimitable waters. We gazed on the 
expanse, with a wish to know the historical events of its by-gone 
ages. But all beyond a comparatively few years, isa blank. The 
Indian is himself the only monument its history presents. No pen 
has recorded the events of the centuries which have come and gone, 
since the retreating waters of the deluge imprinted their latest 
action upon its rocky structure. It appears evident from the paucity 
of ancient signs of occupancy, that it was long numbered with ‘the 
desolate and waste ground,’ without a human inhabitant, and was 
probably among the latter portions of the continent occupied. The 
Algics, if they were not the primitive explorers, were the Argonauts 
here. They appear to have come from the Atlantic coast, and to have 
been in the full possession of the hieroglyphic art, but were evidently 
destitute of the means of engraving on stone. They shrouded their 
dead in bark, and cut or painted their hieroglyphics on wood, which 
have crumbled into dust together. Who led them, or what motive 
impelled them, in their migration to this region, it is impossible to 
decide. They were probably invited to explore it, by a restless, 
roving disposition, and the desire of war and plunder ; for we find 
these their leading motives of action, at the time, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are motives of modern origin. They not 
only delight in war, in common with the other tribes, but the whole 
structure of their society, and natiofhal character, is formed on the 
war principle. There is no other avenue to distinction. They have 
no other conceptions of glory. They learn its lessons in youth, they 
practice them in manhood, and recount them in old age ; and if there 
is any thing infamous in Indian opinion, it is the personal imputation 
of cowardice. 

Lake Superior was diseovered by the French. They came here 
in the days of Francis I., or probably a little later, and were as much 
discoverers of this part of America, as if neither of the Cabots nor 
‘red Eric’ had ever visited the northern Atlantic. Cortez, but a few 
years before, had signalized himself by adding Mexico to the Spanish 
srown. But the French were actuated by a different spirit. They 
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neither came to plunder nor imprison ; and if indeed such had been 
their object, it must have proved totally abortive ; for there were no 
temples to sack, and no princes to rob of their jewels. I have always 
deemed it fortunate for the Indians, in this quarter, that these dis- 
coverers and visitors were not titled men, either of the marine or 
army, who entertained at that age high notions of the prerogatives of 
their reigning sovereigns, and might have driven the natives to acts of 
hostility. On the contrary, the leaders in this region appear to have 
been subordinates, who sought to introduce christianity, and establish 
trade. Limited in their desires, and simple in their mode of living, 
they were accompanied by the common peasantry, who were pleased 
with the novelties of Indian life, and the abundance of animal food, 
and unhesitatingly married the Indian females, and settled down 
among them. They were thus at once adopted into the nation, and 
laid the foundation of afiendship, which three centuries have not 
broken up. Poor themselves, and without a knowledge of letters, 
they did not miss the absence of wealth and books, among the natives, 
whom they regarded as a brave, proud, and noble race. 

Tradition points to these shores as the former seat of Indian power, 
and indicates the existence of a religion which imposed the worshi 
of fire, and was upheld by standing ceremonies, which would indicate 
the descent of this people from the Ghebir tribes. Even so late as 
the fall of the French power, in 1759, Chigoimegon was regarded as 
the principal centre of the northern population and trade, and a race 
of chiefs, of rather more than ordinary influence and talents, resided 
there, and extended their conquest west and north-east to the sources 
of the Mississippi. Wahi Odjeeg, one of the most noted of these, 
flourished during the revolutionary war, and died about 1795, in the 
meridian of his fame as a bold and politic warrior. The question of 
the worship of fire, by the Odjibwas, is one that has been but little 
examined, and our deductions should therefore be drawn with caution. 
There is a mysterious respect paid to fire by all our tribes, bordering 
perhaps, in some instances, on reverence, but there is now no public 
or acknowledged worship of it. Sacred fire is undoubtedly intended 
to be procured for lighting the pipe of peace or war, from the use of 
the flint, and in other ceremonies; but I am inclined to believe that 
it is rather the medium than the odject of sacrifice by them; that it is 
regarded as of superior or purificative efficacy in making the offerings 
to the ‘Great Gezha Monedo,’ and is hence used as a type in various 
ceremonies but is deemed to be material in its nature, and is never 
confounded with the spiritual existence, referred to, under this ge- 
neric term. Whether a Mudjeekiwis ever swayed these widely ex- 
tended bands with a joint kingly and priestly power, constitutes a 

roblem which I shall not take up the reader’s time to discuss. The 
Mudjeckiwis, is the eldest born son of the ruling chief, and as such 
would consequently succeed his father, whether a priest or a king. 
The term indicates only priority in the male line, and like all the 
other political terms in the Indian vocabulary, had a primary relation 
to the family circle. "We passed our first evening on the lake, amidst 
reflections akin to these; and after gazing upon the waters, the sun- 
set, and the sky, till ‘ darkness brooded over the face of the deep,’ we 
sought repose, rather overpowered and excited, than satisfied with the 
immensity of the scene before and around us. 
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THE STEAMBOAT. 























BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, ESQ. 


See how yon flaming herald treads 

The ridged and rolling waves, 

As crashing o’er their crested heads, 
She bows her surly slaves! 

With foam before and fire behind, 
She rends the clinging sea, 

That flies before the roaring wind, 

Beneath her hissing lee. 


With heaped and glistening bells, 
Falls round her fast, in ringing showers, 
With every wave that sw 
And flaming o’er the midnight deep, 
In lurid fringes thrown, 
The living gems of ocean sweep 
Along her flashing zone. 


Zz * r The morning spray, like sea-born flowers, 


With clashing wheel, and lifting keel, 
And smoking torch on high, 
When winds are loud, and billows reel, 
She thunders foaming by! 
When seas are silent and serene, 
With even beam she glides, 
The sunshine glimmering through the green 
That skirts her gleaming sides. 





Now, like a wild nymph, far apart 
She veils her shadowy form, 
The beating of her restless heart 

Still sounding through the storm ; 
Now answers, like a courtly dame, 
The reddening surges o’er, 
With flying scarf of spangled flame, 
The Pharos of the shore. 





























To-night yon pilot shall not sleep, 
Who trims his narrowed sail; 

To-night yon frigate scarce shall keep 
Her broad breast to the gule; 

And many a foresail, scooped and strained, 
Shall break from yard and stay, 

Before this smoky wreath has stained 

The rising mist of day. 





Hark! hark! I hear yon whistling shroud, 
I see yon quivering mast ; 

The black throat of the hunted cloud 
Is panting forth the blast ! 

An hour, and whirled like winnowing chaff, 
The giant surge shall fling 

His tresses o’er yon pennon staff, 

White as the sea-bird’s wing! 


Yet rest, ye wanderers of the deep; 
Nor wind nor wave shall tire 

Those fleshless arms, whose pulses Jeap 
With floods of living fire ; 

Sleep on — and when the morning light 
Streams o’er the shining bay, 

O think of those for whom the night 

Shall never wake in day! 





‘. . 
®, 
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THE STORY OF THE CALIPH STORK. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





I. 

Cuasip, Caliph at Bagdad, sat comfortably upon his sofa, on a 
beautiful afternoon. He had slept a little, for it was a hot day, and 
he seemed very cheerful after his nap. He smoked from a long pipe 
of rose-wood, sipped now and then a little coffee, which a slave poured 
out for him, and stroked his beard each time contentedly, as though he 
relished it greatly. It was plain, in short, that the Caliph was in a goo@ 
humor. About this hour, one could very easily speak with him, for h 
was always then very milggmd affable ; on which account, it was the cus- 
tom of his Grand Vizier, ZOR, to visit him every day about this time. 
He came indeed, on this afternoon, but he seemed thoughtful, which 
was very unusual with him. The Caliph took his pipe a little from his 
mouth, and said : ‘Grand Vizier, why is thy countenance so troubled ?’ 

The Grand Vizier crossed his arms over his breast, bowed himself 
before his lord, and answered : ‘ My lord, whether my countenance 
is troubled, I cannot say; but below the castle there stands a mer- 
chant, who has such fine wares, that I am vexed, because I have so 
little money to spare.’ 

The Caliph, who for a long time past had desired to confer a favor 
upon his Grand Vizier, despatched his black slave to bring up the 
merchant. The slave soon returned with him. The merchant was a 
little stout man, with a dark brown face, and in ragged attire. He 
carried a chest, in which he had various kinds of wares; pearls and 
rings, richly inlaid pistols, goblets and combs. The Caliph and his 
Vizier looked them all over, and the former purchased, at last, some 
beautiful pistols for himself and Manzor, ok a comb for the wife of 
the Vizier. As the merchant was about to pack up his chest again, 
the Caliph espied a little drawer, and asked, whether there was also 
merchandise in that. The merchant drew out the drawer, and showed 
therein a box filled with a blackish powder, and a paper with strange 
writing upon it, which neither the Caliph nor Manzor could read. ‘I 
received these things from a merchant, who found them in the streets 
of Mecca,’ said he. ‘1 know not what they contain. They are at 
your service for a trifling price, for I can do nothing with them.’ The 
Caliph, who liked to have old manuscripts in his library, even if he 
could not read them, purchased box and writing, and dismissed the 
merchant. But it occurred to the Caliph, that he would like to know 
the meaning of the writing, and he inquired of the Vizier whether 
he knew any one who could decipher it. ‘Most worthy lord and 
master,’ answered the latter, ‘near the great mosque, there dwells a 
man who understands all languages; he is called ‘Selim the Wise ;’ 
send for him; perhaps he can interpret these mysterious characters.’ 

The learned Selim was soon brought. ‘Selim,’ said the Caliph, 
‘they say thou art very learned; peep now into this writing, to see 
whether thou canst read it; if thou canst, thou shalt have a rich new 
garment ; if thou canst not, thou shalt have twelve blows upon the 
ear, and five-and-twenty upon the soles of the feet ; for in that case, 
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thou art without the right to be called ‘Selim the Wise.’ Selim 
bowed himself and said, ‘Thy will be done, my lord.’ For a long 
time he considered the writing, then suddenly exclaimed : ‘ That is 
Latin, my-lord; or may I be hanged!’ ‘Say what it means,’ com- 
manded the Caliph, ‘if it be Latin.’ 

Selim commenced to translate : ‘Oh man, thou who findest this, 
praise Allah for his goodness! Whoever snuffs of the powder of 
this box, and says thereupon, ‘ Mutador,’ will have the power to 
change himself into any animal, and will understand also the language 
of animals. If he wishes again to return to his human form, he must 
bow himself three times toward the east, and repeat the same word ; 
but beware, when thou art transformed, that thou laughest not, other- 
gewise the magic word will disappear completely from thy memory, 

d thou wilt remain a beast.’ 

When Selim the Wise had read this, ears was delighted be- 
yond measure. He made the sage swear that he would disclose the 
secret to no one, presented him with a rich garment, and dismissed 
him. But to his Grand Vizier, he said: ‘That I call a good pur- 
chase, Manzor. I can scarcely restrain my delight, until I am a beast. 
Early to-morrow morning, come thou hither; we will go together 
into the field, snuff a little out of my box, and then listen to what is 
said in the air, and in the water, in the wood and in the field.’ 


II. 

On the following morning, the Caliph had scarcely breakfasted, 
and dressed himself, when the Grand Vizier appeared, to accompany 
him upon his walk, as he had commanded. The Caliph placed the 
box with the magic powder in his girdle, and having directed his 
train to remain behind, he set out alone with his Grand Vizier. They 
went first through the spacious gardens of the Caliph, and looked 
around, but in vain, for some living thing, that they might try their 
trick. The Vizier at last proposed that they should go farther on, to 
a*pond, where he had often seen many of those animals called storks, 
which, by their grave appearance, and their continual clacking, had 
always excited his attention. 

The Caliph approved the proposal of his Vizier, and they went 
together tothe pond. When they had arrived there, they saw a stork 
walking gravely up and down, looking for frogs, and now and then 
clacking away something to himself. At the same time they saw also, 
far above in the air, another stork, hovering over the place. 

‘I wager my beard, most gracious master,’ said the Grand Vizier, 
‘that these two long-footed fellows are about carrying on a fine con- 
versation with one another. Whatif we should become storks ?’ 

‘Well said!’ replied the Caliph. ‘ But first let us consider, once 
more, how we are to become men again. True! three times must 
we bend toward the east, and say, Mutabor; then I am Caliph again, 
and thou Vizier. But for heaven’s sake, do not laugh, or we are 
lost !’ 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the other stork hover 
over their heads, and slowly descend toward the earth. He drew the 
box quickly from his girdle, took a good pinch, offered it to the Grand 
Vizier, who also snuffed it, and both called out, ‘ Mutabor !’ 
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Their legs then shrivelled up, and became thin and red; the beau- 
tiful yellow slippers of the Caliph and of his companion were changed 
into ill-shapen stork’s feet ; their arms were turned into wings ; their 
necks were lengthened out from their shoulders, and became a yard 
long ; their beards had disappeared, and their bodies were covered 
; with soft feathers. 

; ‘ You have a beautiful beak,’ said the Caliph, after a long pause of 
astonishment. ‘ By the beard of the Prophet !— 1 have never seen 
any thing like it in my life !’ 

‘I thank you, most humbly,’ returned the Grand Vizier, while he 
made his obeisance ; ‘ but if it were permitted, 1 might assert th, 
your highness looks even more handsome as a stork, than as a Caliph 
But come, if it please you, let us listen to our comrades yonder, an 
find out whether we actually understand the storkish language.’ 

In the meanwhile, t er stork had reached the g 
trimmed his feet with his B®ak, put his feathers in order, anc ; 
to his companion. The two new storks hastened to get neamPthem, 
and to their surprise, overheard the following conversation : 

‘Good morning, Lady Longlegs! Already so early upon the 
meadow ?” 

‘Thank you, dear Clatterbeak! 1 have had only a slight break- 
fast. You would like, perhaps, a piece of a duck, or the leg of a 
frog ?’ 

“Much obliged, but I have no appetite to-day. 1 have come upon 
the meadow for a very different purpose. I am to dance to-day be- 
fore some guests of my father’s, and I wish to practice here a little, 
quietly by myself.’ 

The young stork immediately jumped about the field, with singular 
motions. The Caliph and Mansor looked on with wonder ; but as 
she stood in a picturesque attitude upon one foot, and fluttered her 

. wings gracefully, they could no longer contain themselves ; an irre- 

sistible laughter burst forth from their beaks, from which they could 

: not recover themselves for a long time. The Caliph first collected 
himself. 

‘That was a joke, now,’ he exclaimed, ‘that is not to be purchased 
with gold! Pity that the foolish animals have been frightened away 
by our laughter ; otherwise, perhaps, they might even have sung!’ 

; But it now occurred to the Vizier that laughter had been forbidden 

| them, during their transformation. He imparted his anxiety to the 
Caliph. ‘Odds, Mecca and Medina! It would be a bad joke, if 1 
must remain a stork! Bethink thyself of that stupid word ; I cannot 
bring it out.’ 

‘Three times must we bow toward the east, and then say, ‘Mu, 
mu, mu ; 

They turned toward the east, and bowed and bowed, so that their 
beaks almost touched the earth; but alas! the magic word had es- 
caped them. However often the Caliph bowed himself, and how- 
ever anxiously the Vizier called out thereupon, ‘ Mu, mu,’ — all recol- 
lection of it had vanished, and the poor Chasid and his Vizier 
remained storks. 

Ill. 
MournFuL_y wandered the enchanted ones through the fields. 
VOL. XIII. 29 
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They knew not what aay dined do in shia din They could not 
rid themselves of their stork’s skin; they could not return to the city 
to make themselves known, for who would have believed a stork, if he 
said he was the Caliph !— and evenif they should believe it, the in- 
habitants of Bagdad would not have a stork ‘for their C aliph. 

Thus they w andered around for several days, and nourished them- 
selves sorrowfully with the fruits of the field, which they could not 
eat very conveniently, on account of their long beaks. For ducks 
and frogs they had no appetite; they were afraid that with such 
morsels they might fatally disorder their stomachs. It was their only 
pleasure, in this sad condition, that they could fly, and so they often 
few upon the roofs of Bagdad, to see what passed in the city. 

During ee first days, they remarked great disorder and mourning 

the streets; but about the fourth day after their transformation, as 

ssat@ipon the Caliph’s palace, they in the street below a 
SuemaaeProcession. The drums and sounded; a man in a 
scar autle, embroidered with gold, rode a richly caparisoned 
steed, surrounded by a brilliant train of attendants. Half Bagdad 
leaped to meet him, and all cried, ‘ Hail, Mirza, lord of Bagdad!’ 
The two storks upon the roof of the palace looked at one another, 
and the Caliph said: ‘ Canst thou now divine, Grand Vizier, where- 
fore lam enchanted? This Mirza is the son of my deadly enemy, 
the mighty magician, Cachnur, who in an evil hour swore revenge 
upon me. But still | will not give up hope. Come with me, thou 
true companion of my misfortune! We will wander to the grave 
of the Prophet. Perhaps upon that holy spot, this spell will vanish.’ 
They soared from the roof of the palace, and flew toward Medina. 

But flying was not such an easy matter to them, for the two storks 
had as yet had little practice. ‘Oh, my lord!’ sighed forth the Grand 
Vizier, after a few hours; ‘ with your permission, I can stand it no 
longer; you fly altogether too fast. Beside, it is now evening, and 
we should do well to seek a shelter for the night.’ 

Chasid yielded to the prayer of his Vizier; and as they at this 
moment perceived a ruin in the valley below, they flew thither. The 
place in which they had taken refuge for the night, seemed formerly 
to have been a castle. Beautiful columns overtopped the ruins, and 
several chambers, which were still in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, gave evidence of the former splendor of the building. Chasid 
and his companion wandered through the passages, to find a dry spot 
for themselves. Suddenly the stork Mansor stopped. ‘ My lord and 
master,’ he whispered softly, ‘if it were not folly in a Grand Vizier, 
and still more in a stork, to be afraid of spirit, I should feel much 
alarmed, for something near by has sighed and groaned very audibly.’ 

The Caliph stood still also, and heard very distinctly a low weep- 
ing, that seemed rather to come from a human being, than from an 
animal. Full of expectation, he was about to advance toward the 

lace from whence the sounds of lamentation proceeded, when the 
Vizier seized him by the wing with his beak, and begged him earn- 
estly not to plunge into new and unknown dangers. But in vain! 
The Caliph, who bore a brave heart under his stork’s wing, tore 
himself loose, with the loss of some of his feathers, and hastened into 
a dark passage-way. He soon arrived at a door, which seemed to be 
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partly open, and through which he overheard distinct sighs, with a 
slight moaning. In the ruined chamber, which was but scantily 
lighted by a small grated window, he perceived a large night owl, 
seated upon the floor. Big tears rolled from her large round eyes, 
and with a hoarse voice she sent forth her lamentations from her 
curved beak. As soon, however, as she spied the Caliph and his 
Vizier, who also had stalked thither, she gave a loud scream of joy. 
Gracefully she wiped the tears from her eyes, with her brown spotted 
wing, and to the great astonishment of both, she exclaimed, in good 
human Arabic: ‘ Welcome, ye storks! Ye are a good sign of my 
rescue ; for it has been prophesied to me, that by a stork I shall 
arrive to great happiness.’ . 

When the Caliph had recovered from his astonishment, he bowe 
with his long neck, brought his thin feet into a handsome positio 
and said : ‘ Night Ow]! fgom thy words I may conclude that thou arg 
a companion in sufferif™ But alas! the hope that thom wilt De 
rescued by us, is in vain: thou wilt thyself perceive our helplessness, 
when thou shalt have heard our history. ‘The Night Owl begged 
him to relate it.’ The Caliph commenced, and repeated what we 
already know. 










































































IV. 


Wuen the Caliph had related to the Owl his history, she thanked 
him, and said: ‘ Hear also my story, and learn that I am not less 
unhappy than thou. My father is king of India. I, his only unhappy * 
daughter, am called Lusa. That magician Cachnur, who had en- 
chanted you, has also plunged me into this misery. He came one 
day to my father, and desired me for a wife to his son. But my 
father, who is a quick-tempered man, ordered him to be pushed 
down the stairs. The wretch contrived to approach me under another 
form ; and once, when I would take refreshments in my garden, he 
brought to me, in the habit of a slave, a draught which transformed 
me into this frightful shape. Powerless from fright, he brought me 
hither, and cried, with a dreadful voice, in my ears: ‘ Here shalt 
thou remain, hateful, despised even by the beasts, until thy death, 
or until some one, with free will, shall desire thee for his wife, even 
in this horrible shape. Thus I revenge myself upon thee and thy 
proud father!’ 

‘Since then, many months have flown away. Solitary and dis- 
consolate, I inhabit these walls as a hermitess. Scorned by the 
world, a horror even to the beasts ; beautiful nature is locked up from 
me, for I am blind by day, and only when the moon pours her pale 
light over these ruins, does the veil fall from my eyes.’ 

The Owl ended, and wiped the tears again from her eyes ; for the 
relation of her sorrows had drawn them forth anew. 

During the relation of the princess, the Caliph appeared sunk in 
deep thought. ‘If every thing does not deceive me,’ he said, ‘ there 
is a secret connection between our fates; but where shall I find the 
key to this riddle? The Owl answered him: ‘Oh, my lord! I also 
have such a thought, for it was once prophesied to me, in my earliest 
youth, that a stork would bring me great happiness; and I may 
know, perhaps, how we can be rescued.’ 
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Story of the Caliph Stork. 


| March, 


‘The Caliph was much astonished, and asked her in what way 
she meant. 

‘ The magician who has made us both miserable,’ said she, ‘ comes 
once in every month to these ruins. Not far from this chamber, is a 
hall. There he is accustomed to feast with many of his companions. 
I have often.listened there already. They relate then to one 
another their shameful deeds ; perchance they may pronounce the 
magic word which you have forgotten.’ 

‘Oh, dearest princess!’ exclaimed the Caliph; ‘tell me, when 
comes he ! — where is thé hall ?’ 

The Owl was silent for a moment, and then spake : ‘ Take it not 
ungraciously, but only upon one condition can your wish be gratified.’ 
‘Speak out! speak out!’ cried the Caliph; ‘command! I will 

obey in any thing.’ 

+ ‘Itis this; I also would gladly be freeygnd this can only happen, 
if one of, you offer me his hand.’ 

The storks seemed somewhat confused at this proposition, and the 
Caliph made a sign to his follower to withdraw for a moment with 
him. 

‘Grand Vizier!’ said the Caliph,as they closed the door behind them, 
‘this is a stupid business — but you could take her.’ 

‘So that my wife should tear out my eyes, when I return home!’ 
said the other. Beside, I am an old man, while you are young and 
unmarried, and ought willingly to give your hand to a young and beau- 
tiful princess.’ 

‘ That is just the thing,’ sighed the Caliph, while he sadly drooped 
his wings ; ‘who tells you that she is young and beautiful? It is 
buying a cat in a bag.’ 

They talked for a long time together, but at last, when the Caliph 
saw that his Vizier would rather remain a stork, than marry the Owl, 
he resolved to fulfil the condition himself. The Owl was over- 
joyed. She told them that they could not have come at a better 
time, for probably the magicians would assemble that very night. 

She left the chamber, accompanied by the storks, in order to lead 
them to the hall. They walked for a long time througha dark passage- 
way, when at last a bright light beamed upon them from an opening 
in a half-ruined wall. When they had arrived thither, the Owl ad- 
vised them to keep themselves perfectly quiet. From the fissure 
near which they stood, they had a good view of the large hall. It 
was adorned round about with pillars, and splendidly decorated. In 
the middle of the hall stood a circular table, covered with various 
rare viands; around the table was placed a sofa, upon which sat 
eight men. In one of these men, the storks recognised the merchant 
who had sold them the magic powder. The one who sat next him, 
desired him to recount his latest exploits. He related, among other 
things, the history of the Caliph and his Vizier. 

‘ What sort of a word hast thou given them ? inquired the other 
magician. 

‘A very hard Latin one; it is ‘Mutabor.’ 

As the storks heard this, from their place of concealment, they be- 
came almost beside themselves for joy. They ran so quickly, with 
their long legs, to the door of the ruin, that the owl could scarcely 
follow them. There the Caliph addressed the ow] with much emo- 
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tion. ‘Saviour of my life, and of the life of my friend !—as an 
eternal thanks for what thou hast done for us, receive me for thy hus- Bi 
band!’ Then he turned himself toward the east. Three times the s 
storks bent their long necks towards the sun, which at this moment 
ascended from behind the hills; ‘Mutabor!’ they exclaimed; in a e 
twinkling they were transformed, and in the delight of newly re- wr 
stored life, lay master and servant, laughing and weeping in each 
other’s arms. But who can describe their astonishment, as they 
looked about them! A beautiful woman, magnificently arrayed, stood 
before them. She gave her hand smiling to the Caliph. ‘Do you 
no longer recognise your Night Owl” said she. 

It was that veritable bird! The Caliph was so enraptured with her 
beauty and grace, that he exclaimed, ‘ It is my greatest happiness that 
[ have been a stork!’ 

The three travelled now toward Bagdad together. The Caliph 
found in his clothes, not’only the box with the magic powder, but 
also his purse of gold. By this means he purchased at the nearest 
village whatever was necessary for their journey, and thus they ar- 
rived soon at the gates of Bagdad. The arrival of the Caliph ex- 
cited the greatest wonder. They had supposed him dead, and the 
people were overjoyed to have their beloved lord again. a oe 

Their hate burned so much the more against the deceiver, Mirza. Oe | 
They entered the palace, and took the old magician and his son § 
prisoner. The Caliph sent the old man to that same chamber which ih pa 
the princess had inhabited as an owl, and ordered him to be there ee Be | 
hung up. . But to the son, who understood none of the arts of the i Y 
father, he offered the choice either to die, or snuff. He ‘was up 
to snuff,’ and chose the latter, when the Grand Vizier offered him the 
box. A good pinch, and the magic word of the Caliph, changed him 
into a stork. ‘The Caliph ordered him to be shut up in an iron cage, 
and placed in his garden. 

Long and happily lived the Caliph Chasid with his wife the prin- 
cess. His happiest hours were when the Grand Vizier visited him 
in the afternoon. Then they spake of their stork’s adventure, and 
when the Caliph was more than commonly merry, he would so far 
descend as to imitate the Grand Vizier, and show how he looked as a 
stork. He walked then gravely up and down the chamber, with pre- 
cise step, made a clacking noise, fluttered his arms like wings, and 
showed how he, to no purpose, bowed himself toward the east, and 



































called out ‘ Mu—mu—. This was always a great delight to the 
princess and her children ; but when the Caliph too long clacked, 
and bowed, and cried, ‘Mu — mu —,’ the Vizier would threaten, smi- 


lingly, ‘ that he would relate to the wife of the Caliph the conversa- 
tion which took place before the door of the Princess Night Owl !’ 









N 
NODDING HOMERS. 


We may be learned from other’s thoughts, wise only from our own; 
Reflection is the calm repose of wisdom on her throne: 
If Homer nods, he nods to wake with renovated fire: 
Pale solar suns, that never set, but little warmth inspire.. 


The Far West. [ March, 


THE FAR WEST. 


Wovtp that my home were in the far wild West! 
There, what Gop fashioned, man hath never marred, 
And earth seems young, as when, by foot unpressed, 
’Neath the first sunbeam smiled her tender sward ; 
Enamelled slopes, and thickets blossom-starred, 
Nestle the rude acclivities between; 
And streams, whose fountains are far heavenward, 
Leap shouting down, enamonred of the scene, 

To dance with softer song, through groves of living green. 


Within those vales, what glorious creatures bide! 

Birds, Iris-plumed, dart out from every tree, 

And graceful shapes sport on the mountain side, 

Tossing their antlered frontlets as they flee ; 

Insects, whose gay wings flash resplendently, 

Winnow the sunshine; and a murmuring sound, 

As if the flowers were breathing melgdy, 

From minstrel bees, that wheel the Blossoms round, 
Comes with the clover’s breath, up from the dewy ground. 


And when the wind howls through the giant pines, 

That far aloft the sheltering mountains gird, 

The pendant tendrils shake not on the vines, 

In those calm valleys; not a leaf is stirred ; 

Scarce is the surging of the tempest heard: 

But by the drops the black clouds weep the while, 

On flower and tree new beauty is conferred ; 

And when the sun looks forth, the green defile _ 
Hath won from Heaven’s dark frown a brighter, holier smile! 


And then the prairies! Lovely, when the epring 


Hangs o’er their wastes of green her hazy veil; 
Sublime, when heaving with an ocean swing, 
Rolls the tall grass before the autumn gale, 
Tossing, like foam, the withered flowerets pale. 
Behold a grander scene! Some hand hath thrown 
A fire-brand mid the herbage! Words would fail 
To paint the kindled desert, red and lone, 
When the flame reaps by night the harvest God hath sown! 


Onward, still onward, sweeps the scorching tide ; 

A forest bars its desolating way; 

Swift through the fallen leaves the flashes glide, 

Lick the huge trunks, and dart from spray to spray ! 

Streams through the green arcades the lurid ray, 

Startling from bush and bough a feathered swarm ; 

Through the tree-tops the flames like lightnings play, 

And ere hath reeled one proud vak’s glowing form, 
Over the forest’s roof hath passed thetinaion storm. 


Again it bursts across the treeless waste, 
Upon the strong wings of the hurricane; 
Affrighted herds, from grassy covert chased, 
Before its angry rush Reis sinews strain : 
But hark! the dash of waters o’er the plain 
Comes, blended with the conflagration’s roar; 
Through yon tall bluffs that wear a ruddy stain, 
Missouri's chafing waves impetuous pour ; 
The blaze half leaps the tide, then fades to flash no more 


With vernal days, up from the blackened wild, 
O’er circling leagues, the tufted grass shall spring, 
And Beauty, Desolation’s blooming child, 
Shall far and wide her floral garlands fling ; 
The azalia to the ruined oak shall cling, 
And round each charred trunk lace a leafy vest; 
The prairie fowl shall fold her dusky wing 
Above her lowly, clover-scented nest ; 
Would that my home, like hers, were in the far wild West! 
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THE OLD WORLD. 


SKETCHES OF GERMAN TRAVEL: NUMBER ONE. 


Wuen I engaged, Mr. Editor, to recall to mind the familiar 
features of certain portions of the old world, in which the days of 
my youth made double haste to join the past, it appeared, when 
viewed from afar, a pleasing office. Those scenes will ever recur 
with the changing seasons ; and whether the latter bring joy or sad- 
ness, the former still hang the brightest ornaments in the long pic- 
ture-gallery of memory. But, Sir, to trace these half-effaced outlines, 
and reproduce the emotions of other years; to transfer, as in a crayon 
sketch, the characteristics of the past, and to do justice to the charm 
and beauty of the originals, is, I fear, more than Memory may ven- 
ture to essay. Here the revivifying finger of Art becomes requisite, 
and to this I have hardly an amateur’s pretension. I have neverthe- 
less long meditated some such an undertaking; and, conscious that 
many of the graces and beauties, and much of the freshness, withal, 
of halcyon impressions, have long since escaped me, I hasten to 
sketch the shadowy objects of remembrance ; the flitting forms which 
réappear to the closed eye, and which, like phantoms, dissolve by 
day, and seem to dwell in their own Elysium. 

GERMANY, that word synonymous with barbarism, not long since, 
is now so potent a spell, that it may not be uttered without conjuring 
up a thousand varied and vivid emotions of admiration and curiosity. 
It enlists the love or the hate, the knowledge or the ignorance, the 
exultation or the regret, the prejudice or the prepossession, of all. 
He who abhors the philosophy of the German, because, perhaps, he 
comprehends it not, will not refuse the meed his erudition calls for ; 
while they who profess contempt for the misnamed sentimentalist, 
accord unqualified praise to the genius and power of the poet. From 
this favored land have issued streams which have invigorated the spirit 
of Europe, and infused new and quickening principles into the veins 
of humanity. The reformation, gunpowder, and printing; liberty, 
peace, and letters; these discoveries render mankind ever tributary 
to the inventive genius and generous spirit of the Teuton. Above all, 
and in truth among the greatest miracles of human intelligence, towers 
the glory of having created and inspired with life and wondrous 
beauty, a literature, of which modern times cannot equal the splendor 
or the originality. That Columbus should have discovered a new world 
in an untried region of the globe; that to Herschel’s unwearying 
gaze another planet should have been revealed in the blue waste of 
heaven ; these do not astound us, when we reflect on their simplicity. 
From like causes, similar effects might have readily been appre- 
hended; nor does this detract from their magnificence. But that in 
the heart of Europe, among a great and historical nation of erudites, 
and much within a century, there should have been found a new intel- 
lectual world, already arched by a brightly-constellated firmament of 
intelligence ; this is, indeed, most marvellous, and more significant 
than any other datum in universal psychology. 
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One of the antagonist principles which a wise Providence seems 
to have raised against the materializing influences of material pro- 
gress, the German tongue, with its infinite richness, and its plastic 
adaptation to every intellectual pursuit, is now indeed in literature, 
in philosophy, in all truth, and in all victorious speculation, the spiri- 
tual locomotive of the day ; ; and the masters who wield and direct it, 
in imitation of their unrivalled predecessors, are still the champion- 
minds of humanity. Why should I mention Goéthe, Schiller, Her- 
der, Klopstock, Wieland, Leping, and Jean Paul, save that they 
form inseparable links in the great chain which binds Leibnitz and 
Luther to Blumenbach, Gauss, and Humboldt ?— and because the 
varied branches of mental culture, poetry, science, and philosophy, 
with their infinite ramifications, seem to constitute so many faculties 
of the great human soul, in even a greater degree than do a thousand 
industries, arts, and manufactures, form the bones and sinews of the 
universal body ? 

If German learning, German genius, and German education, de- 
serve respect, admiration, and imitation, there are in the German 
land, its soil, culture, and products, and in German institutions, 
social and political, as well as in the many beautiful external features 
of German nature, inexhaustible sources of delight and instruction. 
On the visages of the people you see contentment upshooting its 
smiling grass-blade among the furrows of labor and care. A stron 
nationality, an inheritance of old feudal days, cemented by the tie 
of resistance to foreign aggression, lends to the general tone of 
feeling, so often affected by clime and local peculiarity, a patriotic 
dominante. At the cry of country, the clans are marshalled, and 
from cottage and city the Landwehr rush forth, asking no other 
signal. There is, too, one other chord which vibrates in unison, 
from the Alps to the Baltic; which pervades the masses, affecting all 
bosoms alike ; lulling the laborer to cheerful repose, or arousing the 
soldiers’ whole courage ; and this is the musical string. The senti- 
ment of harmony dwells in the German ear, and the national voice 
is full of melody. The divine strains of Weber, of Mozart, nay, of 
the great Beethoven, are allied to the verse of Korner, of Schiller, 
and of Goéthe; and song and entiment, sound with sense, music 
through numbers, are transfused through the living, and with the 
reed and lyre handed down to posterity. 

Innumerable local traditions, preserved with veneration in the 
primitive ballad, and recalled to mind by the ruined tower, or mould- 
ering column, serve to entertain the fondness of the people for a 
father-land so old and so hallowed by association. Dwelling among 
the scenes of the past, yet alive to the present, and interested in the 
future, they combine, more than any other nation, action with reflec- 
tion, reason with enthusiasm ; and are, less than any other, moved 
by the glitter which, in the pursuit of his mutable destiny, mis- 
leads the spirit of man. With the great men and deeds of antiquity, 
they have been early made familiar, by the perusal, in their Roman 
and Grecian idiom, of the world-poets and historians. They are 
taught to consider the hero and the philosopher as among their own 
ancestry ; and this feeling enkindles the noblest emulation. To their 
intellectual dominions, all manner of nations and of tongues are tri- 
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butary. Wherever truth has assumed a new garb of beauty, and the 
earth orthe inhabitant reveal novel and illustrative features ; where the 
plant, the stone, or the brute creation ; where languages, traditions, or 
customs of men, have not yet been registered in the catalogues and 
repositories of science and of art; thither hastens the German, and 
wearies not until he return, his bark laden with spoils, with which he 
forthwith decks the shrine of Minerva. The Andes, the Caucassus, and 
the African glen; the varied literatures and modes of being of the 
East, have they not been minutely revealed to his native land, and to 
the world, by the German voyager and the German erudite? And 
who would not be proud to claim the Humboldts, the Schlegels, the 
Van Hammers, as countrymen 4 

I trust, Sir, you will look with indulgence upon these preliminary 
remarks. When striving to characterize so broad a field as the great 
land in which we are about to wander, it became needful that I 
should retrace many an inscription, and dwell upon the general 
aspect of nature and of men, before I could be convinced my foot 
was again to cross the Rhine. Thus, after reaching the point de vue, 
whence we are desirous of marking some interesting yet distant 
objects, many others are embraced in the field of vision, and serve 
to assign its position to the prominent one. The illusion is now 
complete. It is as if one had gazed upon the rich landscape to be 
seen from the summit of the cathedral of Strasburg. At your feet, 
the Rhine divides Baden from Alsace, Germany from France; the 
land of learning from the land of wit; enthusiasm from heartless- 
ness ; religion from impiety ; Martin Luther from Francois Marie 
Arouet de Voltaire. 

It was from this eminence, that I first contemplated the favored 
land. We had hastened from Paris to the capital of Alsatia, on our 
way to Heidelburg. In Strasburg we lingered two days. The first 
was consecrated to the cathedral, an inimitably beautiful Gothic monu- 
ment. Its spire, three hundred and nineteen feet high, is more deli- 
cate and graceful than the needle of Cleopatra. The external 
edifice is embroidered, from top to bottom, with the richest sculp- 
turings; and within, beside paintings and stained windows, you have 
the mausoleum of Marshal Saxe, which is as famous as the black 
tombs of the dukes of Lorraine at Nancy. 

On the morrow, we made our pilgrimage to the Rhine. The 
sight of this noble and historic river awakens in the bosom of a 
stranger, emotions as powerful as those called up by the sacred 
streams of India. Conquest and invasion are, with vineyards and 
fertile plains, its mingled associagions ; and the gray castles which 
look down so gravely upon the ‘passing steamer, seem scarcely to 
have recovered from their surprise at the audacious success of the 
grande armée — that resistle olossus, of which Napoleon was the 
soul. The track of the conquef@mis so broad and ineffaceable, in those 
portions of Germany contiguou8 to France, that the humble foot- 
prints of the voyager must pass’ uniloticed. Hasten we then, from 
a land and river of flowing romaiice, to regions of which the legends 
are less current, and the scenery less familiar. Toward the north, 
we shall find many a mountain pass and foaming brook ; nature in a 
wilder garb ; the Harz, the silver mine; and to reach these, the road 
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lies through GotTinceN. We leave behind usa monument, standing 
like the tomb of Ajax, upon a plain broad as the Troad, reared to the 
memory of General Dessaix, by the ‘ Army of the Rhine.’ 

Heme.sere is the first pause of the tourist, unless Baden-Baden 
have captured him with its gay seductions. The castle and the 
university are, with the limpid Neckar and vine-clad mounts, high 
titles to admiration. To you, Sir, the names of Leonnarp, the 
mineralogist, and Gmetin, the chemical philosopher, are doubtless 
well known; and the university exhibits, in addition, a bright array of fa- 
mous talent ; Pautvus, in theology, Mirrermayer, Zacuaria, and Tut- 
BAUT, in different branches of jurisprudence, TrepERMAN in anatomy ; 
and JoserH Maximi.ian CHELIUvs, in surgery; these enjoy a European 
reputation ; and this old nursery of learning still maintains its un- 
clouded fame. Should these etchings afford your readers pleasure, 
Wwe may return to this interesting town. The mind is a pretty inde- 
pendent, because inexpensive, traveller. It relies not for its feudlle 
de route upon the accuracy of a passport, nor do its motions depend, 
like the body’s, upon the purse. It is unsurpassed in elegance by 
the chaise de poste, and without effort distances the locomotive. 

Riding north from Frankfort, upon the road to Cassel, you enter, 
after a few hours, an undulating country, which, in the opening 
autumn, combines in rich proportion the highly cultivated with tke 
highly picturesque. The fertile swales seem alive with the varied 
harvest hues, amid which play in the sunshine the enlivening colors 
worn by the busy peasantry. Many women are at work in the fields, 
which are not portioned off by fences; and the road from Hei- 
delberg to Cassel, is shaded by a double row of noble forest trees. 

We passed through Giessen, notorious for its university’s negative 
excellence. Here diplomas may be readily obtained, on moderate 
terms. A story is told of two Englishmen, who, stopping to dine at 
the hostelry, sent up their servant with the requisite sum, and re- 
quested a diploma apiece. The valet speedily returned with the 
desired documents. In a spirit of fun, the travellers next despatched 
the domestic for diplomas for their horses. This was too much for 
the learned body, who coolly replied, that ‘though asses were occa- 
sionally admitted to the priv ileges of the university, horses had been 
hitherto uniformly excluded !’ 

There is romantic beauty in the site of the town of Marsure. Its 
houses are grouped, nest-like, upon the brow of a steep and appa- 
rently inaccessible hill. The university stands well among those of 
a second rank in Germany. From thence we hastened to CasseEt, 
impatient that a dayshould yet divide us from the first term of our 
journey, Gottingen. In Cassel there is much that is peculiar and inte- 
resting. The town, built upon the platform ofa hill, boasts of a palace, 
a garrison, and displays symmetry of design and of architecture. The 
capital of Westphalia, it bears the igipmintof Napoleon’s finger. He 

laced Jerome upon the throne elector, but the reign was brief. 

he wonder of Cassel is the ‘ He,’ or William’s Heights,’ 
about three miles distant, where; upon’ -side, and overlooking the 
city and surrounding territory, Stands»the elector’s castle, around 
which are many striking objects. The gardens of the terrace ; the 
magnificent imitation of a Roman aqueduct in ruins ; the large swan- 
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basin, whence, on gala-days, there spouts a jet one hundred and eighty 
feet high; the artificial cascade, which, on such occasions, feeds the 
fountain, and a Gothic castle, somewhat higher than the residence- 
palace, are no mean attractions. The architecture of the old cha- 
teau, whilome the abode of an ancient elector, is antique and quaint, 
like the Canterbury tales of Chaucer. In the interior, a chapel, 
adorned by the pencil of Menges, and an armory, filled with incredible 
mail-coats, javelins, swords, and gauntlets, complete the associations 
of a pristine day. A colossal statue of Hercules grasping his club, 
crowns the mountain top, and forms the vertex of a triangle, whereof 
the stair-ways, bordering either edge of the cascade, are the sides ; 
these respectively extend to the terminations of the palace, which 
thus serves as a base-line. The landscape, seen from the eye of the 
demigod, to which you ascend by an internal ladder, is a perfect and 
lovely picture. The perspective reaches to the Harz mountains, in 
the midst of which the mystic Brocken rears its cloud-wreathed 
head. 

Were it not that I have too long trespassed upon the patience of 
your readers, and that they probably experience the desire which 
urged me, when at Cassel, to make all sail for Géttingen, we might 
thread our way unconsciously and pleasantly among the alleys and 
edifices which diversify and adorn these heights. The guides are full 
of Bonapartean anecdotes one has not heard; and the story of the 
reigning family is, in its details, an infinitely curious chapter of human 
nature. The present co-regent, or vice-elector — whose father, as 
wealthy as he is dissolute, was long since forced to abdicate, and now 
makes various castles and country seats his changing abode — bought 
the wife of a Prussian officer for forty thousand rix dollars, and 
married her. The officer shot,himself shortly after, in despair; and 
the lady sat at one of the palace windows, on the morning of the 
second day of September, 1835, as we stoodgheneath, listening to 
this singular chronicle. oe 

At LANGERSHAUSENBERG, near Cassel, the decayed corpse of a 
criminal was bound to a wheel,.and around the bones, which hung 
among the spokes, floated a winding sheet of dazzling white, 
bleached by alternations of rain and sunshine. Upon a spear-blade, 
at the centre of the wheel, stood the head, bare to the skull; and 
we learned that this exposure is always customary, after decapita- 
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Possessing no proofs of their culpability, the law, to extort a con- 
fession, administered the torture. The question was renewed with 
increased severity, during several months, and the accused, pre- 
ferring death to a punishment so horrible, were on the point of 
declaring themselves guilty. Hearing that they were about to be 
decapitated, the real criminal, whom no one suspected, came forward 
and delivered himself into the hands of justice. Here again Con- 
science probably enacted her part. This event, so unfortunate for 
the innocent sufferers, had happily the effect of abolishing torture, 
as well as the fustigation to which prisoners had, until then, been 
subjected. After details of such semi-barbarism, can the reader 
doubt that we were approaching the north? And in truth, these 
tales still dwelt in our ears, as we came in sight of the town of Gdot- 


tingen ; its edifices, trees, and ramparts, mantling with the blush of 


the setting sun. Tue WANDERER, 


THE MOTHER’S VISION. 


MeEruovenr a spirit o’er me passed, 
With radiant wings out-spread, 
And staid his bright and glorious course 
Beside my children’s bed. 
He looked on their noble brows, and smiled, 
As he marked each fair and innocent child. 


The curls that on each young cheek lay, 
Just stirred with its brother’s breath, 

While gleaming out in the pale moonlight, 
That made one think of death, 

Were the snowy arms entwined.by love, 

Or gently thrown on the pilldw above. 


Wasiitlove that made those sleeping boys 
cach moment seem more fair, 
And dearer grow to a mother’s heart, 
As they slept in their beauty there ? 
That made their breath, as it upward stole, 
The sweetest sound to a mother’s soul? 


O, ever fresh is a mother’s love! 
It knows no change by time; 
The grave may not dim its holy flame, 
It lives for that better clime, 
Where shadows come not, nor. the tear 
Shall tell the tale of th aere. 





A Dish of Tea. 


A DISH OF TEA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CIRCUS,’ THE ‘KUSHOW PROPERTY,’ ETC. 


de 
- 


IN TWO PARTS: PART TWO. 


I promisep that I would return to tea, and join the maiden drinkers, 
in another dish. But first, let me remark that there is a point of some 
importance, connected with this subject, which I must leave to learned 
scholars to determine ; whether the herb which we call tea, be not 
that same nectar, so often mentioned in classic writings. 1 am mainly 
of the opinion that it is; that this the supplanted Hebe, and the bright 
boy Ganymede, who was too beautiful for earth, passed in golden 
goblets to the gods ‘having Olympian habitations.’ How universal 
now is this soothing beverage! Not many years ago, and a few boxes, 
coming with pomp and circumstance from imperial Canton, were 
sufficient to glut the market. Once it was known to the rich and the 
noble ; now it is as extensive as the blessed light. The humble 
tenants of a cabin or a hut may sip their social tea in comfort. Where 
is the lip that doth not sip it! Where is the cottage in which the 
smoke of its incense goeth not up? How nicely is it adapted, by its 
delicately varying shades, to every especial palate! There is your 
Bohea, and Congo, and Campo, and Souchong, and Pouchong, and 
Pekoe ; there is 'wankay, and Hyson, and Young Hyson, and Hyson- 
skin, and Gunpowder, and Imperial. ‘True, it is not all of equal ex- 
cellency, or ‘ quality,’ but still it hath the name of tea, and there is 
much, there is very much, in that, you know. But | am again with 
the drinkers. 

It always truly did my heart good, to see Miss Patty presiding 
at the tea-table; there was such an irradiation of comfort from 
her bland yet tristful countenance. She was a fitting priestess to 
do the*divine honors of the occasion, and to pour out libations. 
She performed them, not indeed with the airy grace and flourish of 
one who presides at a profane dinner, nor with the trivial air of 
a master of ceremonies; but with a placid gravity of demeanor, 
which was worthy of the nature of the banquet, and the starched 
dignity of her cap. How can I forget her ancient ‘ loving kindnesses,’ 
on such occasions! How devoted.was she to the interests of her 
‘guests! With what watchful assiduity she anticipated their wants, 

“and hastened to ‘nip them in the bud!’ Howyhardly she herself 
fared, barely stopping to take a casual sip, at intervals, like angels” 
visits, ‘few and far between!’ With what an air of serious import- 
ance, of ministerial solemnity, went forth the questions: ‘Have I 
made your tea right?’ ‘Is your tea agreeable?’ ‘ And yours, madam, 
and yours!’ And the no less solemn replies, ‘ A little more milk, if 
you please.’ ‘No milk, if you please.’ ‘The least bit of sugar.’ 
And then what a stirring of spoons, and what a sipping, and tasting, 
and testing, before it Was ascertained with certainty whether the 
beverage was precisely adapted to their hypereritical palates. It 
would go hard with it, if the temperature were either blood warm, 
or moderately hot. 1t was like molten lead, and had it been thrown 
upon a dog, would have sealded him to death ; but to their salaman- 
der tongues, it was only genially warm. This perhaps was well, as 
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they did not gulp it humidly into the throat. They permitted it the 
rather to linger and loiter, like school-boys’ candy on the tongue, and 
to go gradually trickling and percullating to its destination. Thus 
they protracted the enjoyment, until much time necessarily elapsed 
before that important era of the entertainment arrived, the moment 
for a sEcoND cur. To indulge in a second, was a mere matter of 
course. Some, it is true, very moderately requested a ‘half a cup,’ 
but Miss Patty, in the generosity of her heart, always poured out 
a whole one, at least very nearly. I never knew a half a cup to 
descend lower than the second rim. She was not sparing of her tea. 
She never did things by halves. She thought it a pity that those who 
‘looked upon the wine when it was red,’ should pour forth their 
deathful brimmers, and that a virtuous liquor should be abstained 
from. She was herself a veteran, and drank the best green. Never 
was a taste more accurate. She was not to be deceived by an in- 
ferior weed. She knew ‘what was what.’ She drank none of your 
mild infusions; she loved to behold the milk curdling in a strong de- 
coction of the weed. It was in such cups, that her guests were wont 
to pledge her. And here, instead of putting them by the heads to- 
gether, to defame their neighbors unjustly, I shall vindicate my client’s 
liquor from the vulgar charge that it is the parent and promoter of 
scandal, and that its sacred urn is the favorite rendezvous where 
spinsters hatch their treasonable schemes. This charge, from being 
at first jocosely made, has come to be considered a hackneyed truth. 
But it is a pity that two things should be associated in the mind, 
which have no necessary relation or connection. Prinpar Cocktort, 
Esq., in his poem on Tea, which is particularly addressed to maiden 
ladies, falls in with the common notion : 


‘In harmless chit-chat an acquaintance they roast, 
And serve up a friend, as they serve up a toast; 

Some gentle faux pas, or some female mistake, 

Is like sweetmeats delicions, or relished as cake ; . 
A bit of broad scandal is like a dry crust, 

It would stick in the throat, so thev butter it first 
With a little affected good nature, and cry, 

‘ Nobody regrets the thing deeper than I.’ 

Our young ladies nibble a good name in play, 

As for pastime they nibble a biscuit away; 

While with shrugs and sugmises, the toothless old dame, 
As she mumbles,a-crust, die will mumble a name: 
And as the fell Sisters astqnished the Scot, 

In predicting of Banquo’ descendants the lot, 
Making@®hadows of*kings, amid flashes of light, 

To appear in array, and to frown in his sight, 

So they conjure up spectfes all hideous in hue, 

Which, as shades of their neighbors, are passed in review. 
The wives of our cits, of inferior degree, 

Will soak up repute in a little bohea; 

The potion 13 vulgar, and vulgar the slang 

With which on their neighbors’ defects they harangue; 
But the scandal improves, a réfinement in wrong! 

As our matrons are richer, and rise to souchong : 

With byson, a beverage that’s still more refined, 

Our ladies of fashion enliven their mind; 

And by nods, inuendoes, and hints, and what not, 
Reputations and tea send tégether to’pot. 

While madam, in cambrics and laces array’ d, 

With her plate and her liveries in splendid parade, 

Will drink, in imperial, a friend at a sup, 

Or in gunpowder blow them by dozens all up !’ 


+ 
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Ah! poesy — sweet poesy! thus to revile this newest source of 
all thy inspiration! What if Harold, the morose bard, when he ap- 
proached the ‘old poetic mountain,’ instead of that fine burst and 
apostrophe, 


‘Oh! thou Parnassus, whom I now survey, 
Not with the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye,’ etc., 





Cockloft, who knoweth but these paullo majora strains of thine were 
excited by this very tea ?— poured from its own exquisite urn, by 
some delicate hand which thou lovest; and yet thou dost turn round 
ungrateful, and revile the very muse and fount of thy poetic trans- 
ports. This was an unkind cut. And prose lifts up her harsh voice; Tete 
too. ‘ What wonder,’ exclaims a Grahamitish friend of mine, whe hae 
describes a knot of his acquaintance, and lets out his spleen against 
all vile narcotics, in a playful epistolary philipic ; ‘ what wonder ri 
that the powerful fumes of tea like theirs should ascend to the head, a 
and tinge the whole current of conversation? The intoxication of it | 
. is indeed apparent ; not such, it is true, as the wine produces, when | 
wisdom grovels in the dust of debasement, and doffing her garments 
of soberness, enacts the harlequin, to excite the laughter of fools. 
I suppose we may rather cal] it a sacred rapture, such as the Del- 
phic priestess felt, when she prophesied from the tripod of Apollo. ; 
It consists in a more vivid sense and appreciation of virtue. Their rt 
eyes flash with an unwonted fire ; their tongues are like a two-edged | 
sword. Little spots, small stains in the reputation of others, scarce 
visible to the eye of a blind charity, now develope themselves as 
distinctly as the spots of the leper, and are held forth in the clear . tn 
sunlight in all their hideous colors ; and to have seen this little sane- 
timonious band exercising the right of a stern censorship, and dili- . 


had poured forth maledictions on that hoary head? Ah! Pindar . 
bd 






















gently seeking for motes in their neighbors’ eyes, you would have q 
thought that they were pure, even as an icicle is pure. | have | 
known a flaw to be picked in the most virtuous of characters be- ee 
tween a couple of sips of the best green tea, and the whole fabric Ht | 
of it to be demolished before the cup was ‘out.’ I have known ‘ ia at 
many a ‘good name,’ to which the gold of Peru were but ‘trash,’ i 


thus taken violently away, (for, gentle souls! they did not dream 
that it was a kind of robbery that they committed,) and the unhappy 
owners rendered ‘poor indeed.’ When the tea-table was cleared 
away, and the fumes ascended, and the lights were new-trimmed, and 
their feminine work drawn forth, so as to present a show of iifdustry, ne 
the business of the evening fairly commenced. Then came the hour ‘i 
for the discussion of character, for the comparison of notes, for the 
digestion of rumors, for the propounding of delicate questions, for 
the development of fresh scandal, and for settling the respective 
places of this, that, and the other, on a graduated scale of character. 
Wo, wo to those who wi bnoxious to such a sifting! Shadracks, 
Meshecs, and Abednegos, must they be, who could come out un- 
scathedffrom such a fiéry furnace! He that was writhing beneath * 
one tgfgue like theirs, might not be deemed to sleep upon a bed of 
roses; but I pity the wretch condemned to suffer the combined attacks 
of all; from my soul I pity him, thus set upon, distracted, torn asun- 
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der ; like Coun at the base of Pompey’s statue, stabbed with many 
asi. 

‘It was not any of your dry crusts of scandal, that Susannah 
served up at these evening cdteries. She brought none but dainty 
intelligence, tit-bits, delicate morsels, curious scraps. She brought 
to light things which might ever have remained hid; she exposed to 
view astounding derelictions from sobriety, from chastity, and from a 
holy life. Her developments were of so extraordinary a nature, as 
to cause a general rustling of caps in the apartment. They were 
not attended with any such provoking exclamations as, ‘I expected 
as much;’ ‘not to be wondered at ;’ ‘exactly as I predicted ;’ and 
such like, which take away of a sudden the right of discovery, and 
show that the ground has ‘been occupied before ; ; but by unfeigned 
and epetekyinie ejaculations of ‘ Who would have thought it? ‘Is it 
possible?’ ‘Lord save us! — what is the town coming to!’ Then 
their mouths might be seen puckered into an elliptical form, such as 
would be produced by the utterance of the syllable aw /— while 
low, monosyllabic, guttural ejaculations escaped them. These were 
accompanied with a rocking motion of the body, and a munching of 
the mouth, and pinches of snuff, taken with a nervous trepidation. 

‘Of all persons whom I have ever known, I think that these spin- 
sters had the most consummate nack of arranging circumstances so 
as to bring out a desired result; in putting ‘this and that together, 
to make that.’. Things which, ‘taken separately, would not weigh 
the weight of a feather, when summed up, formed an irresistible 
evidence. They prepared, they arranged, they combined their ma- 
terials. They did not permit little things to escape them. The 
glance of an eye, the blush of a cheek, the expression of an un- 
guarded moment, together with what Mistress Such-an-one had ‘ con- 
fidentially mentioned ;’ all went to prove something, or as Susannah 
would express it, with a significant wag of the head, ‘ This and that 
put together, makes that.’ 

Thus far the disciple of the Graham. Shall I condescend to make 
any reply to such hackneyed phrase? I will, in as few words as 
possible, merely by way of blank denial. That scandalous women 
sometimes gather around the tea-urn, I grant you; and that their 
cold natures seize upon that opportunity, when others would be 
melted into kindness by such social intercourse, to blast their neigh- 
bors’ reputation. What then? They must have been full to the 
brim of malice, and must soon have given it vent elsewhere ; perhaps 
more profusely, and with redoubled bitterness. But to cast reproach 
on the mild spirit of tea, for setting their wagging tongues in motion, 
would be as impolitic as to reproach the vernal breath which released 
the frozen notes from the baron’s horn, and sentthem forth, harsh, and 
discordant, to torture the ear, and find an echo where they could. If 
indeed there be envy, malice, or any other ‘roots of bitterness,’ 
nourished by the sex, so far from their beag most prevalent around 
the tea-urn, I am more ‘ apt.to think that they frequent those places 
where virtuous women never come.’ On the contrary, I assert, that 
tea mollifies instead of drawing out the evil passions, and that more 
schemes of Christian benevolence, such as feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, educating the piously disposed, and apiiding 
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: the little negroes of the West Indies wil flannel drawers and mand ° 
pocket-han’kerchers,’ are matured over the tea-table, than in any 
other place whatever. So let us hear no more about tea-total socie- 


ties. Blot out every letter from the alphabet of mercies; we cannot 
part with T : 


O sweet exotic of the east! 
Whose praises I resound, mt 
Whuse very fragrance is a ‘feast, ae 
Come, crown my garden ground ! : Bi) 


Come rule o’er all the flowery host, 
Which decks the fragrant bed ; 

The violet’s odors shall be lost, 

The rose shall droop its head. 


Not all the herbs which dames respect, 
Will kill disease so soon ; 

Not all the herbs which dames collect, 

Beneath the quiet moon. 


Thy virtues are supreme enough, 

To sooth each torturing pain, 
When pinch on pinch of recreant snuff 
. Goes up the nose in vain ! 


In weal or wo, at night or morn, 
I gladly fly to thee; 

*O Molly, put the kettle on,’ 

And let us drink our tea! 




















Welcome, thrice welcome, ye proud Indiamen, whom prosperous 
gales have wafted from the distant Ind, filled to the blue wave with 
antique boxes, marked with strange characters, and filled with little 
mystic scrolls, to be unrolled in the vapors of the tea-pot, and to be 
interpreted at the bottom of the cup! We will prize the treasure, 
which thou bringest, (what were we without it ?) drink of it, be soothed 
by it, be thankful for it, and be as happy as a grasshopper intoxicate 
with dew! Yea, we will imbibe it to the very dregs, and until we 
have exhausted it of all its sweetness, we will not cast it ‘like a 
noxious weed away!’ 


/ 


ud camhanane SNOW-DROPS. 


I nave been upon the ewe 
I have trod he oe rude; 

I have gathered the pale snow-drops, 
Which clustered in the wood; 

Their lily-cups bent meekly, 
Greeting the lulling shower, 

Then rose in modest triumph, 

Each graceful fairy flower. 


Dark doubts were thronging round me, 
My love was cold and dim; 

But those frail, fearless snow-drops ql 
Recalled my thoughts to Him ie 

Who loves his human flowers, 
And fosters them with care, * 

Dispensing showers and sunshine, 
To each its fitting share. A. E 
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An Old-time Salmagundi. 


GOD IN 


On mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 
He spans the spangled skies ; 

He speaks, and in its palaces 
The :midnight thunder cries! 


Il. 


He wields the awful lightning-brand, 
The war-torch of the storm, 

Whether upon the Northern pines 
It rocks its cloud-wrapt form: 


III. 
Or, conquering, tramps right royally 
The hollow-sounding seas, 
Or holds high carnival among 
The crashing mountain trees! 


IV. 


His earthquakes shake the eternal hills 
And toss ‘old ocean’s locks ;’ 

The hungry breakers how! amain, 
Between the dreadful shocks: 


March, 


NATURE. 


v. 
And the swift whirlwind, spinning o’er 
The mountain bald and pale, 
Raves wildly to the angry flood, 
That thunders in the vale. 


vi. 


He sows death in the red simoon, 
And cities shrink aghast ; 

He speaks! and mist-wrapt pestilence, 
In horrid gloom, moves past! 


Vil. 
Oh mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 
Of all earth’s kings, the King! _ 
Behold! he shakes the mountain pine, 
And plumes the whirlwind’s wing ! 


vil. 


And from his throne of majesty, 
Upon the bended oky, 

Around the universe He casts 
His all-beholding eye! 


AN OLD-TIME SALMAGUNDI. 


NUMBER ONE. 


In the last number of the twelfth volume of this Magazine, in a 
notice to readers and correspondents, allusion was had to several 
corpulent manuscript volumes, which had recently come into our 
hands, containing the private journal of a distinguished professional 
gentleman of this city, kept during the years 1794-—5-—6-7, embracing 
all the prominent topics arid occurrences of that eventful era; copi- 
ous correspondences with choice literary and scientific spirits; to- 
gether with divers disquisitions and reflections, of a valuable or 
entertaining character, upon the literary performances and social 
movements of that remote period. The two papers upon the ‘ Yel- 
low Fever of 1795,’ given in late numbers, were from the same 
source; and we now proceed to a more various and miscellaneous 
selection. We have pleasure in the belief, that many of our elderly 
readers will derive no small enjoyment from passages which may 
carry them vividly back to ‘scenes long vanished,’ and unite them 
again with public or private friends, who have perhaps been forgotten 
for many a year. We cannot help thinking, as we peruse these minute 
records, that many in this metropolis, and the good ‘ city of brotherly 
love,’ would kindle into a fervor of reminiscence, could they accom- 
pany the writer, in his social sphere, among the chief men of his 
time; the Wolseys, the Johnsons, the Kents, the Mitchells, and the 
Dunlaps; now passing an hour with Hodgkinson, hearing him read 
from a then new but now old play, which was soon to be brought 
out ; and now rejoicing at the theatre in the exquisite acting of Mrs. 
Johnson, in Lady Townley, or ‘old Jefferson,’ as he was called in 
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later days, as Sir Francis Wronghead ; sitting, perhaps, all the while 
by the side of no less a personage than the celebrated Bollman, who 
so gallantly attempted the rescue of Lafayette. Or, if in our sister 
city, vibrating between the Wistars, the Rush’s, the Copes, and the 
Wolcotts; walking round the metropolis with his intimate friend and 
correspondent, Charles Brockden Brown, tracing out the localities 
of that awful epidemic, which this distinguished author afterward so 
powerfully described, or hearing him read from the pages of his novel, 
while scarcely dry from his pen. Copies of a varied and interesting 
correspondence, with some of the most distinguished men and women 
of that period, are transcribed at large in the journal; and it is from 
this portion of the ms. volumes, whence we select the following pas- 
sage, in relation to letter-writing. When Charles Lamb said that 
‘one glimpse of the human face, one shake of the human hand, was 
worth whole reams of cold, thin correspondence,’ we may su 

he had in his eye some such correspondents as those alluded to b 
our journalist below; men who, although they disfurnish their skulls 
to write a letter, yet make up a most stiltish model of ‘ written con- 
verse :’ 

‘You cannot but have observed how various are the powers of men 
in this respect; and how contemptibly the minds of some appear to 
have dwindled, when they come to give a written language to that 
which in ordinary conversation seemed to possess no little share of 
brilliancy and truth. There are so many resting places, in common 
talkings, (for they scarcely deserve the name of conversations,) 80 
many ways of sliding out of difficulties, by means of an apt allusion, 
or pun, a repartee, or a new subject, that men of superficial minds 
and scanty information oftentimes obtain great credit, where they 
deserve none. The touch-stone of these isthe pen. When men ven- 
ture to assume this instrument, we look for something more than the 
passable ; we expect precision, pertinence, method ; and in no other 
species of composition do men so miserably fail, in these particulars, 
as in letter-writing. This is, perhaps, because they mistake the pur- 
pose of letters. For ‘a letter,’ they say, ‘is of no consequence ;’ and 
they make it the slovenly vehicle of crude and contemptible opinions. 
But, surely, my dear Sir, you do not think thus lightly of these sub- 
stitutes for conversation. You will bear in mind that I am not speak- 
ing of mere letters of business. You do not think it sufficient to 
have scrawled half a dozen almost unintelligible lines, concerning 
some report of the day, and to have dismissed the abortive thing 
under the title of a letter. Much as you may love your friends, and 
dearly as you prize their welfare, you will not be satisfied with mere 
testimonials of the continuance of their affection, assurances of their 
happiness, and wishes for your own. Letters, in your mind, must 
certainly assume a higher, a more dignified character. What this 
character is, becomes evident enough, when we have reflected for a 
moment on their design. 

‘Had I been absent from my friend for many months, hearing no- 
thing from him, no communication subsisting between us, and were 
we, after such an absence, to meet, should I content myself with bare 
inquiries after his health, and his pecuniary prosperity? Would he be 
satisfied with corresponding information respecting myself? Would 
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either be likely te suppose that the purpose of our meeting was then 
effected, and quietly return to the same remote situations, and to the 
same long-continued silence? Is it not more probable, nay, is it not 
certain, that we should indulge ardently, passionately, and reason- 
ably indulge, in many long, and to us interesting, conversations ? 
That we should not feel each other’s company a burthen, for one, two, 
three, or even more hours! And that, though our health and pros- 
perity might, reciprocally, claim some part of our attention, we should 
seize on the occasion, with avidity, to discuss all those questions 
which, during our absence from each other, had greatly affected us ? 
Should not we seek, in fine, to unfold the treasured volume of our soul, 

and expose the variegated pages to the inspection of our friend? If 
it be true, that ‘ letters are intended to be the substitutes of discourse,’ 
can there any longer remain a doubt as to what they should be? Is it 
not clear, that the more copiously they treat of important matters, 
the more valuable they become, and the more perfectly they answer 
their true end? It has been remarked of the celebrated Grotius, 

and greatly to his praise, that he wrote numerous letters, and that all 
his letters were complete treatises. Compared with such a standard, 

what would be the character of the infinitude of puny existences 
which daily arrogate to themselves the sacred appellation of letters 4 
Shall I answer you in the spirited and forcible language of my friend 
Charles Brockden Brown! Speaking on this subject, in one of his 
late letters, he says : ‘ Letters, indeed, as they are usually written, are 
the ghosts, the skeletons of conversation; ‘ with bones as marrowless, 
and blood as cold,’ as any gibbetted representation of death whatever. 
Of such mockeries of wit and ease, such shadowy resemblances of 
life and nature, it is not easy to speak im any other language than that 
of anger or ridicule.’ 

‘When communications are frequent, they are apt to become very 
brief; and in short letters, all the real use of such an intercourse is 
lost, by frivolous inquiries, tiresome introductions, and impertinent 
conclusions. They are like fashionable tea-parties where all is hurry 
and confusion, while the company are together ; where every one is 
under constraint, through fear of not doing every thing just as it ought 
to be done, or of injuring her fine clothes; where the value and 
merit of fans, ribbons, and muslins, are the topics of discussion ; 
and where, in fine, each guest is glad when the company separate, 
and the hostess happy to see her visitors depart. But long letters, 
when not very frequent, are like those visits which our distant friends 
make, when they come to stay with us occasionally, several days, in 
the true family way ; where all things take their accustomed course ; 
and where we are more anxious to enjoy their society, than to display 
the richness of our habiliments, and the magnificence of our furniture.’ 

From a letter to the writer, by a distinguished lady of Connecticut, 
the ‘ wife of an eminent member of the National Congress,’ we copy 
the annexed remarks upon women, their rights, education, etc. The 
reader will bear in mind, that the letter is based upon a conversation 
held with our journalist, in relation to a recently published work upon 
the education and condition of women, and that hence the thoughts 
are thrown together in a random and miscellaneous manner. Never- 
theless, we commend them to the serious attention of the reader, as 
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embodying views and facts, which will at least be deemed important 
by those who properly estimate the great influence of well obesiee’ 
females: , 

‘As to the proposed amendments in the education of women, I 
confess I see no objection to the attempt. To eradicate a single 
folly, above all, to expel a single vice, from the character of women, 
is worth the united exertions of mankind, for at least one century. 
For after all, women are of great importance in the world, even with 
their present narrow views of things. Let them then possess legally 
that liberty which they now obtain by their illicit operations on the 
minds of their male acquaintances and connexions. This will show 
whether they will bear a reasonable independence ; whether they 
will bear to be, lawfully, of consequence. The term which was first 
applied to woman, ‘ help-meet,’ carries, to my understanding, an idea 
of equality. 

‘The light of science, where it has only beamed on half a nation, 
(for women, nationally, have never partaken but of the reflected 
blaze,) has shown us wonders. Suffer it, then, to have indiscriminate 
extension, to men and women, and I believe it will have, indiscrimi- 
nately, good effects. As we are the work of the hands of the same 
God, and, independently of each other, accountable beings, I cannot 
conceive why women ought not to be so educated that they can think 
for themselves. It is allowed, on all hands, that exercise of mind, as 
well as of body, tends to strengthen its faculties. 

‘I believe the Deity sees latent talents in the human mind, which 
will, in his own time, be drawn into light and into use; and that the 
means appointed to this sublime end, are to be found in the mutual 
exertions of mankind. I have sometimes indulged the thought, that 
the whole human character is yet in its infancy. We daily see men 
stopping short, when they have but half ascended the hill, discouraged 
with the thought that they can never attain the summit of perfection 
which has been attained, much less go on to an ideal height; that 
is as dark as midnight. We are all in the habit of viewing things as 
dangerous, nay, as impossible, which are only dificult. A little more 
light, which would dawn upon us if we would shut our eyes to pre- 
judice, and open them to reason, might excite astonishment, how we 
could have been so long in ignorance of simple truths, respecting one 
half of the human race, who interweave themselves with the happiness 
of the other half. 

‘Universal Love must gain ground, in all hearts, and Science 
spread, universally, its pure lights, before women will be completely 
emancipated from the chains of ignorance, and consequent folly bar 
men from their passion to tyrannize. I speak collectively, not indi- 
vidually. Ido not call all men tyrants; nor all women slaves, or fools, 
or samples of blind ignorance. No! There is, here and theresa 
being, among both sexes, so enlightened, and so good, that nature may 
hold them forth, and, in the language of Minerva, say, ‘ These are my 
children!’ 

‘I have only perused your little book once through, and therefore 
can only touch its prominent features; but you will be able to gather, 
from what I have written, my general opinions. Nor have | given 

them with difidence; because you, | know, will not deem it an in- 
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fringement.on modesty, that a woman should venture to speak what 
she believes; and were I to give my sentiments otherwise than under 
the influence of unreserved freedom, depend upon it they would be 
artful disguises, not genuine principles. 

‘I do not wish to be understood to say that no author has wr tten 
good and just sentiments on education, save the lady in question. I 
hold Lord Kaimes’ ‘ Hints on Education ’ in high estimation. But I 
am not so inconsistent as to approve all he has advanced. He has 
too many sentiments in common with all those who have written on 
that subject. 

‘A considerable number of years ago, a gentleman, a friend of 
mine, put into my hands Rousseau’s ‘ Emilius ;’ and, after praising it 
highly, he laid before me this inducement to read it; that if I had 
eyer regretted the situation in which I or my sex were placed in the 
world, | should feel perfectly contented with it, after reading this 
work. I told him I had no reason to regret my particular allotment ; 
and that [ had hitherto lived among my acquaintances, full as well 
esteemed as I thought I deserved to be. I read the book ; and, 
whether it deserves praise or blame, I confess | read by much the 
greater part with secret indignation. I viewed his principles as cor- 
rupt, as his mind was enthusiastic. You will easily imagine, then, 
that I have looked patiently on, while your author, to adopt a common 
phrase, has ‘cuffed his ears.’ 

‘You request me to make all the remarks I can think of. Alas! 
I have so many cares, and so many kinds of employment, that I am 
hardly left with sufficient leisure to take my rest. If I could rise at 
midnight, when my mind is calm, when all is stillness around me, and 
my recollection of every thing which has previously employed me 
is clear, | might give you some thoughts not altogether unworthy 
your attention; something more systematic. But, perplexed as I 
often am, and hurried from one subject to another, I have been tempted 
to destroy what I have already written, as a thing incompetent to 
explain my own wishes, and answer your expectations. But I will 
regard my promise as a sacred engagement; and however in sub- 
stance I may fall short of the performance, I will send the form. 

‘ The author’s idea that women ought to learn certain professional 
business, I see no objection to. I know that great courage and forti- 
tude are necessary to surgical operations, for example ; and I hold 
that females possess these qualities, and united with the tenderest 
humanity. All men are not destined to the same employment, let the 
bent of their genius be what it may; then why should women ? 
They, too, differ in genius and capacity. Why not make surgeons, 
and physicians of some? I know many men, whose genius is better 
fitted to superintend a kitchen, than to practice in any learned pro- 
fession ; who, however, have spent the morning and the evening of 
their lives in such ill-directed manner; pretending to acquire, and 
pretending to practice, what their wives and sisters knew more per- 
fectly, without having devoted themselves to it, or having been in- 
structed. On which side must this be determined? Equal rights, 
equal claims, is all I ask for. 

‘I highly approve learning women some mechanic arts, by which 
they may earn honest, honorable, independent bread. The only re- 
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source left to a woman, who is destitute of natural support, is to 
repair to her needle, or the spinning-wheel. The latter is a healthful 
employment; but mantua-makers and milliners are, almost without 
exception, weak in mind and weak in body; for the simple reason, 

that both are in want of exercise. And, to speak generally, they are 

also more unfit than scholars are, to manage any thing in the do- 

mestic circle of business, beside the sewing of the family which is so 

unfortunate as to fall under their direction. 

‘ The situation of women in the world is somewhat like the follow- 
ing example : Two men go into a field to labor together, to obtain a 
certain object. The one is possessed of a competency to begin those 
occupations ; he, of course, assumes the right of proposing every 
scheme, and ordering the execution. The effect of this difference in 
their circumstances is, the one becomes most capable of governing, 
by having exercised his faculties independently ; the other, incapable 
of directing even himself, and must be led ; because he has been in 
the habit of being led, and directed by another. I will touch the 
picture over again, now the effect is clear. The former is a cunning 
tyrant ; the latter a simpleton, at least. 

‘ Women, with a few exceptions, are not allowed to manage pro- 
perty, or considered as any body, in law, where matters of property 
come in question; (yes, they are allowed to make a last will and testa- 
ment!) and we are, as a kind of compensation for this exclusion from 
privileges, exempted personally from taxation. But we are some- 
times called, late in life, to the management of property, where we 
have to look carefully around us, as well for our children as ourselves ; 
and property, too, under the most difficult and embarrassed circum- 
stances. We can easily discern, here, the want and the worth of 
independent sentiments. But, even under the most difficult view of 
the case, I have seen women display superior capacity in manage- 
ment. 

‘Is there danger in enlightening the understanding of women, as 
it respects practical religion, and the great duties we all owe to God’s 
family on earth? For myself, I think, in proportion to numbers, I 
have seen among the enlightened of my own sex mote sacred regard 

aid to religious duties, than among the ignorant. Why not better, 
if more enlightened? I have, it is true, seen pious, well-meaning 
ignorant women ; whose intentions, charity bids us hope, are accepted, 
for God looks at the heart ; but can they comprehend why they ought 
to be virtuous? Is not a woman who has principles of her own ; 
who acts right, because her reason tells her it is best; a character 
more desirable to contemplate !—a more desirable friend, wife, or 
mother, than she who is only a conformist to rules learned by rote ? 
Which of these characters would men be most liable or necessitated 
to watch ? 

‘Has well directed scientific knowledge made men worse? It 
makes women pedantic, they say, to have read much. I have but a 
short answer to this hackneyed assertion. I never saw a man ora 
woman pedantic, who had reflected much. Is it envy which leads 
men to dispute with women the claim of almost every talent in 
common with men? Or is it thus: women, in the aggregate, are not 
in the habit of cultivating their talents; and where, here and there, 
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one dves gain some knowledge, she is flattered; she exalts herself, 
and loses the merit, by the indulgence of a passion as common to 
men as to women. A learned man is not unfrequently to be met 
with ; if it were so in regard to women, we should see the ugliness 
and the oddity of such a figure vanishing together.’ 


In 1794, our author commenced a history of his own life, and 
continued it from childhood down to the close of his first collegiate 
term. ‘It is fortunate,’ says he, ‘that I proceeded no farther; for 
the undertaking was commenced under the influence of feelings 
which ought surely never to mark a performance of the kind, un- 
der the still vigorous influence of impressions hostile to virtue, and 
destructive of energy. Had they continued, they would have diffused 
over my narrative, as they then already had over my soul, an air of 
melancholy, and querulous repining, unbecoming aman.’ The intro- 
duction to this autobiography i is transcribed, and serves ‘to mark the 
progress of the writer’s mind from error to truth; from despair and 
inactivity, to assurance and energy.’ A few extracts are subjoined, 
which will find an answering appeal in many a bosom. The last 
paragraph but one, may be taken as a synopsis, in part, of the vo- 
lumes from which we are quoting : 

‘ When, with a retrospective eye, I survey the days which are past; 
when I arrest the fleeting images of former times, and consider what 
I have done, and what I have felt; though ruddy youth still blooms 
upon my cheek, I become astonished at the length of my existence ; 
and can scarcely believe that | am not already in the wane of life, 
and near the termination of its strange, eventful period. To me, 
however they may appear to others, the years which are gone seem 
numerous and long; they exist, to my imagination and memory, in 
all their extension ; nor does the future elongate itself so far in per- 
spective, as the past stretches back toward the commencement a 
being. And if the consciousness of duration depend rather on the 
succession of ideas in the mind, than on the diurnal and annual revo- 
lutions of the earth, an obvious solution of this paradox appears ; for 
my life, though outwardly neither very deeply or curiously variega- 
ted, has been marked with many revolutions of opinion and sentiment, 
of success and delight, of passion and distress. Events, considerable 
in number, and powerful in effect; events operating on my mind 
with uncontrollable and afflictive energy, and dressed by my imagina- 
tion, and arrayed by my heart, in fearful and ruinous importance ; 
have exercised over every power of my soul, and every action of my 
life, a wondrous though mostly a concealed influence. 

‘Sweet were the days of my childhood, embittered only by little 
anxieties and trifling disappointments! Hope swiftly succeeded to 
distrust, and the dimple hollowed itself under the tear which yet stood on 
my cheek. War, which then ravaged my country, was to me rather a 
pastime than a terror. Unconscious of its many and dire calamities, 
my heart exulted in the sound of the trumpet, the fife, and the drum; 
the glistening arms pleased my eyes; and tales of victory ravished 

my fancy. My bosom beat, and my soul panted to follow the soldier 
to the field; to mingle in the glorious conflict; to wrest the sword 
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from the destroyer, and turn the thunder of the oppressor upon himself. 
‘Delightful days! with what fond enthusiasm do I look back, and 
reflect, upon them? What joy does it still convey to my bosom, to 
review and reconsider the innocence which reigned in my heart; 
the wanton and guileless frolics of the day ; the peace which wait- 
ed on the hours of serene repose; the tranquillity which welcomed 
the departure of refreshing sleep, and the approaches of awakening 
mom! OQ days of bliss! days crowned with delight! Few and 
transient indeed ye were; yet still does your recollection refresh and 
invigorate my mind. With melancholy pleasure do I love to com- 
pare your calm, contented progress, with the sturmy and afflicting 
advances of later years; to trace the origin of error, to view the 
birth of misfortune, to lift the concealing veil from treasured griefs, 
and dissolve the mystic charms which bind, in stern enchantment, the 
melancholy thought to near and pressing miseries. 

‘ To see what I have been, and to have a connected view of actions, 
feelings, and opinions, from my earliest years, are, in part, the mo- 
tives which have influenced me to undertake the composition of the 
history of myself. I would record what are my present sentiments 
of those things which have already passed, and which are daily pass- 
ing; I would trace the rise, and delineate the progress, of all those 
connections with my fellow-beings, which have been to me such fer- 
tile sources of delight and grief; I would fix, while yet the recollec- 
tion lives in my mind, the sentiments, the actions, the characters of 
my friends, of their friends ; finally, of all those distinguished per- 
sonages, with whom accident or design has made me acquainted. 

‘ Minute circumstances rapidly escape, how lasting soever may be 
their coincident impressions. But how important are these minutiz ! 
How much does the explication of every considerable event, depend 
on these very things, which common minds regard as too trifling to 
deserve attention! With mingled sensations of pleasure and distress, 
do I commence, and shall I continue, this undertaking. To record 
every thought, wish, action, and suffering — how arduous yet how 
useful the task! How many pleasing, how many mournful, images 
must I recall! What instances of folly and of vice! What mo- 
ments of wisdom and of virtue!’ 





Tue first of the following paragraphs refers to the scenery in au- 
tumn, near Litchfield, (Conn.,) and evinces our author’s ardent love 
of nature; while the second is not without interest, even at this late 
period. Gen. Mrranpa will be remembered by many of the readers 
of this Magazine, in the cities of the Atlantic sea-board : 

‘The woods are pleasant, even yet, all stripped, as they are, of 
leaves. What name shall we give to that warm, and soft, and gentle 
sensation and sentiment, which is inspired by being buried in the 
embowering shades of thick woods! I never felt it fully on York 
island. The view on the road I passed over this morning, is remark- 
ably fine. I was so forgetful of the transcendently excellent prospect, 
that it struck me like something new. What a picture of majestic | 
and beauteous repose did the western view present! The town of * 
Litchfield, the west mountain; the lake, the blue and distant ridges 
of New Milford, the chasm by which they are, in part, exposed to the 
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eye! But I will not trust my untutored pen with a description of 


the scene. Thy pencil, Charles, my friend Charles Brockden, to 
thine doth it belong.’ 


‘It was with great pleasure that I learned, from Miss W ’s let- 
ters, that Gen. Mrranva was safe. This man travelled through part, 
if not all, of the United States. It was my second year in college, 
that I saw him, at New-Haven. He was then oe a revolution 
in South America. This strongly impressed me in his favor, and his 
demeanor was calculated to heighten the favorable impression which 
a knowledge of his design had made. I recollect with what keen 
regret I heard a fictitious account of his having fallen into the hands 
of the Spanish court, by means of their emissaries.’ 

In resuming this ‘Salmagundi of the Olden Time,’ we shall be 
enabled to present a greater variety of topics and interest than marks 
the initiatory number, which demands, on the score of hurried pre- 
paration, the indulgence of the reader. 


TO THE LADY 


WHO SENT ME A VALENTINE ON VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Sweet lady, thanks! my stream of life 
Ran brighter when I read the line 

That told me there was still a heart 
That could respond to mine : 

Years vanished, and I felt the jo 

That thrilled me when a happy boy. 


I know thee not — may never know; 
My eyes may vainly rove o’er all 
That meet me in the daily paths, 
Nor on thee chance to fall ; 
But Fancy will extend to me 
A glass, in which thy form to see. 


I shall combine all lovely looks, 
All graceful shapes, and hues ideal, 
And oer the bright, enchanting whole, 
Gaze till I deem it real. 
T’ll listen to the gentlest tone, 
And fondly deem ’t is sure thine own. 


And I will wear it as a badge, 
The ribbon blue, that sweetly bound 
The expression of thy kindred thoughts, 
Those words of magic sound ; 
Words of the master-lyre, that tells 
The secrets of Love’s treasure-cells. 


I cannot claim such welcome praise ; 
My poor desert is far below 
The rank of honor which thy verse 
So freely would bestow ; 
Yet round my forehead let me twine 
All garlands wreathed by hands like thine. 


Lady ! should Fortune e’er reveal 
My valentine, my fair unknown, 
Say, will thy voice repeat the words 
Confessed to me alope ? 
Ah! wilt thou then, ull life departs, 
Stull wear me in thy ‘ heart of hearts ?” 
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TESTACEOUS LYRICS. 
THE DISCONSOLATE CLAM TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Aun, dearest! when I sat entranced, 
Through many a happy day, 7 t 

And heard thee sing, as Cupid danced, a | 
* Young love will ne’er decay,’ at 

I little dreamed that wicked men, ‘ 
For hateful lust of 

Would nae ae ul clams, and then 
Look on while they were sold! 











To know that we are doomed to part, 
That all our hopes are vain ; 
To feel the ashes near my heart, 
The coals upon my brain ; 
To lie and think of severed joys, 
And sigh a last farewell, 
While roasting here for clam-orous boys, 
*T will burst my very shell! 































But hark ! [ hear the hopeful twain 
To seat themselves pre ; 
I scent, alas! with added pain, 
The butter, sliced with care; 
Soon, soon the knife will do its work — 
Now pray be gentle, Sam! 
There! there! I’m out — oh, what a jerk! 
Farewell! thou widow’d clam! 
Boston, February, 1839. 


RANDOM SKETCHES BY A KENTUCKIAN. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Surety nature intended that I should have been born among the 
Camanchees or Pawnees! From my earliest years, I have odetel 
the company and habits of our stermand hardy huntsmen, to,all the 
advantages which polished society could offer. The wild notes of 
the horn never failed to send the warm blood tingling through my 
veins, and the bayings of a gallant hound are to me more musical 
than the sweetest note which ever fell from woman’s lip. Never do 
I feel more vividly the pride of existence, than when, mounted on my 
swift-footed Cherokee, I fly through the wild forest, ever accompa- 
nied by my faithful hound Bravo. At such times, I have often been 
tempted to use the Kentticky hunter’s boast, ‘ the swiftest horse, the 
surest rifle, the best dog;’ omitting ‘the prettiest wife,’ as an article 
finding no place in my inventory of chattels. 

Though custom and duty have interfered with my natural propen- 
sities, and made me a semi-civilized man; though years of my life 
have been spent in poring over the dry details of the law; yet me- 
thinks some portion of the dare-devil spirit which once actuated me ea) | 

remains. Oftentimes, throwing aside the records of legal lore, thes a 
ve I, with one or two choice spirits, buried myself in the depths of | 
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our noble forests, whose echoes, for weeks, rang to the report of our 
fatal rifles. Volumes would not picture the scenes which were then 
enacted. The gallant spirits who shared these sports, are now 
scattered over this wide Union, and many of them are battling their 
way to fortune and renown. But with us all, these ‘ campings out’ 
will ever be a bright spot in the wide waste of things departed. 
Who of us will ever forget the parting feast; the last night’s revel ; 
when, gathered around the mossy knoll in front of our camp-fire, we 
pledged each other in the bright juice of the grape? Poets have 
sung the parting-cup, the stirrup-cup, the cup which beauty’s lip had 
first touched ; but give,O! give me the cup that was drained at mid- 
night, in the depths of the old forest; true friends around, and the 
mild stars looking down upon our innocent revelry! Busy memory, 
be still! nor seek to make me garrulous! ’T is not to bring back 
scenes long flown, that 1 now write, but to record an adventure which 
happened to me a few days since. 


Who ever saw Bravo, without loving him? His sloe-black eyes, 
his glossy skin, flecked here and there with blue; his wide-spread 
thighs, clean shoulders, broad back, and low-drooping chest, bespoke 
him the true stag-hound ; and none who ever saw his bounding form, 
or heard his deep-toned bay, as the swift-footed stag flew before 
him, would dispute his title. List, gentle reader! and I will tell you 
an adventure, which will make you love him all the more. 

A bright frosty morning in November, 1838, tempted me to visit 
the forest hunting-grounds. On this occasion, I was followed by a 
fine-looking hound, which had been presented to me, a few days be- 
fore, by a fellow sportsman. I was anxious to test his qualities, and 
knowing that a mean dog will often hunt well with a good one, I 
had tied up the eager Bravo, and was attended by the stranger dog 
alone. A brisk canter of half an hour, brought me to the wild forest 
hills. Slackening the rein, I slowly wound my way up a brushy 
slope, some three hundred yards in length. I had ascended about 
half way, when the hound began to exhibit evident signs of uneasi- 
ness ; and at the same instant a stag sprang out from some under- 
brush near by, and rushed like a whirlwind up the slope. A word, 
and the hound was crouching at my feet, and my trained Cherokee, 
with ear erect, and flashing eye, watched the course of the affrighted 
animal. | 

On the very summit of the ridge, full one hundred and fifty yards 
distant, every limb standing out in bold relief against the clear blue 
sky, the stag paused, and looked proudly down upon us. After a 
moment of indecision, I raised my rifle, and sent the whizzing lead 
upon its errand. A single bound, and the antlered monarch was 
hidden from my view. MHastily running down a ball, I ascended the 
slope, and my blood ran a little faster, as I saw the ‘ gouts of blood’ 
which stained the withered leaves where he had stood. One moment 
more, and the excited hound was leaping breast high on his trail, and 
the gallant Cherokee bore his rider like lightning after them. 

Away — away! for hours, did we thus hasten on, without once 
being at fault, or checking our headlong speed. The chase had led 
us miles from the starting point, and now appeared to be bearing up 
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a creek, on one side of which arose a precipitous hill, some two miles 
in length, which I knew the wounded animal would never ascend. 
Half a mile farther on, another hill reared its bleak and barren head, 
on the opposite side of the rivulet. Once fairly in the gorge, there 
was no exit, save at the upper end of the ravine. Here then I must 
intercept my game, which | was able to do, by taking a near cut over 
the ridge, that saved at least a mile. 

Giving one parting shout to cheer my dog, Cherokee bore me 
headlong to the pass. I had scarcely arrived, when, black with sweat, 
the stag came laboring up the gorge, seemingly totally reckless of 
our presence. Again I poured forth the ‘leaden messenger of death,’ 
as meteor-like he flashed by us. One bound, and the noble animal lay 
prostrate within fifty feet of where I stood. Leaping from my horse, 
and placing one knee upon his shoulder, and a hand upon his antlers, 
I drew my hunting-knife; but scarcely had its keen point touched 
his neck, when, with a sudden bound, he threw me from his body, 
and my knife was hurled from my hand. In hunter’s parlance, I had 
‘only creased him.’ I at once saw my danger; but it was too late. 
With one bound he was upon me, wounding and almost disabling me, 
with his sharp feet and horns. I seized him by his wide-spread ant- 
lers, and sought to regain possession of my knife; but in vain; each 
new struggle drew us farther from it. Cherokee, frightened at this 
unusual scene, had madly fled to the top of the ridge, where he stood 
looking down upon the combat, trembling and quivering in evefy 
limb. 

The ridge road I had taken, had placed us far in advance of the 
hound, whose bay I could not now hear. The struggles of the furious 
animal had become dreadful, and every moment I could feel his sharp 
hoofs cutting deep into my flesh; my grasp upon his antlers was 
growing less and less firm; and yet I relinquished not my hold. The 
struggle had brought us near a deep ditch, washed by the heavy fall 
rains, and into this I endeavored to force my adversary; but my 
strength was unequal to the effort; when we approached to the very 
brink, he leaped over the drain; I relinquished my hold, and rolled 
in, hoping thus to escape him. But he returned to the attack, and 
throwing himself upon me, inflicted numerous severe cuts upon my 
face and breast, before I could again seize him, Locking my arms 
around his antlers, I drew his head close to my breast, and was thus, 
by a great effort, enabled to prevent his doing me any serious injury. 
But I felt that this could not last long; every muscle and fibre of my 
frame was called into action, and human nature could not long bear 
up under such exertion. Faltering a silent prayer to heaven, I pre- 
pared to meet my fate. 

At this moment of despair, I heard the faint bayings of the hound. 
The stag, too, heard the sound, and springing from the ditch, drew 
me with him. His efforts were now redoubled, and I could scarcely, 
cling to him. Yet that blessed sound came nearer and nearer! O 
how wildly beat my heart, as I saw the hound emerge i 
ravine, and spting forward, with short quick bark, as his ey@r 
on his game. I released my hold of the stag, who turned uponjthis 

“new enemy. Exhausted and unable to rise, I still cheered the dog, 
“that, dastard-like, fled before the infuriated animal, who, seemingly 
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despising such an enemy, again threw himself upon me. Again did 
I succeed in throwing my arms around his antlers, but not until he had 
inflicted several deep and dangerous wounds upon my head and face, 
cutting to the very bone. 

Blinded by the flowing blood, exhausted and despairing, I cursed 
the coward dog, who stood near, baying furiously, yet refusing to 
seize hisgame. O how I prayed for Bravo! The thoughts of death 
were bitter. To die thus, in the wild forest, alone, with none to help! 
Thoughts of home and friends coursed like lightning through my 
brain. At that moment of desperation, when Hope herself had fled, 
deep and clear, over the neighboring hill, came the bay of my gal- 
lant Bravo! I should have known his voice among athousand! I 
pealed forth, in one faint shout, ‘On, Bravo! on!’ The next moment, 
with tiger-like bounds, the noble dog came leaping down the decli- 
vity, scattering the dried autumnal leaves like a whirlwind in his path. 
‘ No pause he knew,’ but fixing his fangs in the stag’s throat, at once 
commenced the struggle. 

I fell back, completely exhausted. Blinded with blood, I only 
knew that a terrific struggle was going on. In a few moments all 
was still, and I felt the warm breath of my faithful dog, as he licked 
my wounds. Clearing my eyes from gore, I saw my late adversary 
dead at my feet; and Bravo, ‘my own Bravo,’ as the heroine of a 
modern novel would say, standing over me. He yet bore around 
his neck a fragment of the rope with which I had tied him. He had 
gnawed it in two, and following his master through all his windings, 
arrived in time to rescue him from a horrid death. 


I nave recovered from my wounds. Bravo is lying at my feet. 
Who does not love Bravo? I am sure I do; and the rascal knows 
it! Don’t you, Bravo? Come here, Sir! E. R. W. 


I 


Wuo Had escaped the tomb, could wit prevail, 

Or wisdom ? Wit and Wisdom answer, Baye! 
Star of a lowering sky, that shunned the light, 

Still more refulgent from surrounding night ; 

He wielded Luther’s force, without his rage, 
Erasmus and Melancthen of his age ; 

Young eyes that o’er,his ponderous folios pore, 
Deem them too much, yet read and wish them more. 


ll. 


And to that feast return, divided quite 
Betwixt instruction, wonder, and delight : 
Yet he that knew so much, decided nought; 
Lost in perplexity or depth of thought, 
Holding the key of Truth within his hand, 
On Doubt, her vestibule, behold him stand, 
And point, like Moses, to that brighter spot, 
Pursued, explored, attained, but entered not. 
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RUINS AT PHSTUM. 


J. PIERPONT, AUTHOR OF ‘AIRS OF PALESTINE,’ ETC. 


Catt ye these ‘ ruins? What is ruined here? 
What fallen shaft — what broken capital — 
What architraves or friezes, scattered round ? 
What leaning walls, with ivy overrun, 
Or forced asunder by the roots of trees, 
That have struck through them, tell you here was once 
A finished temple — now o’erthrown by Time? 


Seems it not, rather, a majestic fane, 

Now going up, in honor of some god, 

Whose greatness or whose beauty had impressed 
The builder's soul with reverence profound, 

And an entire devotion? It is true, 

No tools of architects are seen around, 

Compass, or square, or plummet, with its line; 
Else, one might argue that the artisans 

Had gone to dinner, and would soon return, 

To carry on the work they had begun, 

And, thus far, done so well. Yet, long ago, 

The laborers who hewed these massy blocks, 

And laid them where they lie; who grooved these shafts 
To such a depth, and with such perfeet truth, 

Were called off from their work : not called, indeed, 
With sweating brow, to eat their daily bread ; 

But to lie down in the long sleep of death, 

To rest from all their labors, and to mix 

Their own dust with the dust that autumn’s blasts 
Or summer’s whirlwind drives across this plain, 
And through these voiceless temples, that now stand, 
Their only, their mysterious monument. 


Mysterious? Ay; for, if ye ask the age 

That saw these temples rise, or in what tongue 
The service was performed, or to what god 

This fane or that was dedicate, no name, 
Inscribed along the architrave, records 

By whom, or to whom, wherefore built, or when. 
And, if ye ask the Muse of History, 

‘ Non mi recordo,’ is her sole re 7 

Tradition, too, that prates of all things else, 

Is silent as to this. One only ray 

Shoots through the darkness that broods o’er these fanes ; 
But that is not more worthy of our trust, 

Than is the ignis fatitiis that, at times, 

Swims doubtfully by night across this plain, 
Seeking, not finding rest. It is the ray 

Thrown from the lamp of Logic, reasoning thus: 
She has been told that Pestam’s ancient name 
Was Posidonia. She has also learned 

That, by the Greeks, old Neptune, Ocean’s god, 
Was called Poseidon. ‘Ergo,’ says the dame, 
Who, from slight data, draws conclusions grave, 
‘Pestum was Neptune’s city ; and the fane 
Eee in its grandeur and magnificence, 

Excels the rest, must have been Neptune’s temple.’ 


But wherefore Neptune’s? Standing on this plain, 
. That stretches seaward for a | é or more, 

These massy columns never could have seen 

Themselves reflected from the glassy wave, 

When it lay sleeping on the nearest shore; 

Nor could the surge, when lifted by the storm, 

Have ever fallen, and bathed their feet in foam. 
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Ruins at Pestum. 


Nor could old ocean’s monarch, while he dwelt 
Within his own domains, have e’er beheld 
The votive gifts suspended from these walls, 
Or heard the prayers or praises offered here ; 
Unless, indeed, ie zealous worshipper 

Had, with a trumpet, called upon his god, 
And spoken in thunders louder than his own; 
Or — which is far from probable — unless 
The god had taken a carriage at the beach, 
And been set down here at his own expense, 
Whene’er he wished to show his peaceful head * 
To those who bowed in worship at his shrine. 


I’ve seen seven columns, standin 
On five of which — for two bear nothing up — 
Some portion of the entablature remains; 
And that old ruin the same style displays 

Of severe Doric beauty, that prevails 

In these grave works of hoar antiquity. 

But to what god rose the Corinthian fane, 

Or when, or by what architect, ’t was reared, 
How much below the time of Sisyphus, 

Who laid the corner-stone of Corinth’s state, 
How much above the wera of Timoleon, 


now at Corinth, 


Whom that proud state commissioned to dethrone 


The tyrant Dionysius, and convey 

A Grecian colony to Syracuse — 

*T isallunknown. The ruins there, and here, 
Of the same genius speak, and the same age ; 
And in the same oblivion both have slept 


For more than two milleniums. Roman bards t 


Have of the rosaries of Pestum sung, 

Twice blooming in a year. And he who first 
Held in his hands the empire of the world — 
Augustus Cesar — visited this spot, 

As I do now, to muse among these columns, 


And yet the palace of that same Augustus, 
Built, as you know, upon the Palatine, 
With all that Rome could do to hold it up 
Beneath the pressure of the hand of Time, 
Is now all swept away, even to the floor. 
This little piece of marble, jawne antique, 
Which now I use to keep these Sibyl leaves, 
(As she of Cume cared not to keep hers) t 
From floating off, on every wind that blows, 
Before the printer gives them leave to fly, 
Once formed a part of that same palace floor. 
Among the weeds and bushes that o’erhang 
The giant arches that the floor sustained, 

I picked it up. Those arches, and the mass 
Of bricks beneath them, and the floor above, 
And bushes as aforesaid hanging o’er, 

And, with their roots, helping the elements 
To pry apart what Roman masons joined, 
And fit the lower creature for the use 

Of the superior — converting thus 

Things inorganic, mortar, bricks, and stones, 
To soil, that it may feed organic life, 


Of times whose works remain, whose history ’s lost. 





Grass, flowers, and trees, that they, in turn, may serve 


As food for animals, and they for man, 
According to the eternal laws of God — 
Are all, of Cesar’s palace, that remains. 








* Placidum caput. — Virg. Ain. 1. 127. 
t Biferi rosaria Pesti.— Virg. Georg. tv. 119. 
Tepidi rosaria Pesti.— Ovid, Met. xv. 708. 














[ Nec revocare situs, aut jungere carmina curat. — Virg. Ain. m. 451. 
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But of this solemn temple, not a shaft 
Hath fallen, nor yet an architrave or frieze, 
Triglyph or metope. Dissolution’s work, 
The work of frost and moisture, cold and heat, 
Has not, on this old sanctuary, begun. 

The suns and rains of ages seem not yet 

On any oneof all these ponderous stones 

To have given root to the minutest plant. 

Not even a lichen or a moss has dared 

To fix itself and flourish on these dry 

And everlasting blocks of travertine. 

The san has only touched them with a tinge 
Of his own gold. And, as I sit between 
These columns, and observe how gently fall 
His beams upon them, and how soft and calm 
The air is, as it sleeps upon their sides, 

(Even now, though ’tis a January day,) 
How gingerly that quick-eyed lizard runs, 

In the warm sunshine, up and down their grooves, 
It seems as if the very heavens and earth, 
With all the elements and creeping things, 
Had formed a league to keep eternal silence 
Within, above, and all around this pile, 

To see how many ages more ’t would stand. 


Methinks, even now, as the soft wind flows through 
These noble colonnades, as through the strings 
Of an olian harp, I hear a low 

And solemn voice — it is the temple’s voice — 
Though in what language it addresses me, 
Greek, Latin, or Italian, it were hard 

For Mezzofanti or the Polyglott, 

Without a close attention, to decide ; 

For, since this temple pyenostyle hath stood, 
It hath been exercised to many a tongue; 

And to my ear it says, or seems to say: 


‘ Stranger, I know as little of the world , 
From which thou comést, as thou dost of the time 
From which I came: ’tis only yesterday 

To me, since it was known there was a world 
West of the promontories thou ’st heard called 
The ‘ Pillars’ of my old friend Hercules. 

I was so young, when I was first set up, 

That I’ve forgotten who my builders were, 

Or to what god my altars were devoted ; 

Else welt tell thee; for, I know the Muse 
Would, through the lines which thou wilt write of me, 
Preserve the Enowledge to all future time. 

But Hercules — the friend of whom I’ve spoken — 
I well remember, and for ever shall : 

For, once he sat where thou art sitting now. 

It was, I think, when he was on his way 

From Thebes to Calpé, when he went to help 
Atlas, his father-in-law, hold up the heavens. 

I told him, then, that if he’d bring them here, 

And lay them on my shoulders, I’d uphold 

The whole of them to all eternity. 


Excuse what, to thy cold and western ear, 


May savor, somewhat, of hyperbolé! 

But, friend, it is the privilege of age 

To be laudator acti temporis. 

And, long since then, I’ve heard events, unmoved, 
Which shook all Italy with their report, 

And, ever since, have echoed round the globe. 

For, I was quite in years when Hannibal 

Came down the Alps, and at the river Ticin, 

Which, on thy journey homeward, thou shalt cross, 
O’erthrew the Romans under Scipio : 5 
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When, after that, by Thrasymene’s lake, 

(Thou canst not have forgotten the nice fish 
Thou a’st, one night, upon the same lake’s shore, 
Or how, like the good wife of Abraham, 

Thy pretty hostess laughed, in unbelief, 

When, in the papers of the Pope’s police, 

Thou didst report thyself ‘a daly man,’ 
Because thou worest not a monkish garb !) 

The Roman legions, that Flaminius led, 

Were, by the Carthaginian, overthrown, 

In such a desperate, all-engrossing shock, 

That even an earthquake walked unnoticed by ! 
And when, still later, the same African 

Sent forty thousand Romans to the shades, 

And their gold rings, by bushels, o’er to Carthage, 
From yonder field of Cuntess the small stream, 
Bridged by the bodies of the Roman dead, 

Is still called ‘Sanguinetto’ — Bloody Brook ; 
(Thou hast one, I’ve been told, in thine own land.) 
When all these empire-shaking shocks were felt, 
I heard them all, and heard them all, unmoved. 


« But later still, when, had the conqueror gone 
With nothing but the panic of his name, 

And said, in thunder, to the gates of Rome, 

‘Lift up your heads, Eternal City’s gates, 

And let the Conqueror of Rome come in!’ 

Those gates would have swung open. O, when I 
Then saw those Africans sink on and doze 


On the soft bosom of Parthenope ; 

When they who scaled the Alps, and stemmed the Po, 
(A very muddy river that, you'll find,) 

And stood against the arms of Rome’s best men, 


Within the arms of Capua’s worst women 
Fell, as fell Sampson in Dalilah’s lap; 

Then was I moved, indeed; yea deeply moved, 
At the same time with gladness and with grief, 
For though for Rome I smiled, I wept for man! 


‘Stranger, beware! for still Parthenopé, 

From whose bewitching smile thou hast withdrawn, 
To visit these drear solitudes, and muse 

For a few hours among my colonnades, 

Spreads all the snares that were by Capua spread, 
The indolent and thoughtless to destroy. 

But ‘sapienti verbum sat’ Thou goest, 

And I no more shall see thee; but I pray, 

(I see thou takest pleasure in my stones !) 

Spare me, as Time hath spared ; though I am sure 
I owe him little thanks; forI have felt 

The hackings of his scythe, (now somewhat dulled, 
Thou ’It guess, thou sayest thou art from Yankee land,) 
For some few thousand years; and I leave thee 

To judge which hath the better of the game: 

So, lift not hand, or hammer, I entreat, 

To break a fragment, as ‘a Specimen’ 

Of the strange, hard, but spongy-looking stone 
That the Silaro, (which from yonder hills 

Thou seést flowing to Salerno’s gulf,) 

Turns all things into that it falls upon: 

I’ve heard the same thing of Medusa’s eyes! 

O, treat me not as did the plundering Pict 

My fair young sister, hight ‘ the Parthenon,’ 

Whom thou shalt see, and seeing shalt deplore, 
When thou shalt visit the Acropolis. 

Yea, spare me, friend, and spare me, all ye gods, 
From virtuosi, earthquakes, Elgins spare, 

And let me have my tussle out with Time 
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one SHIPWRECK. 


‘ALL OF WHICH I SAW, AND PART OF WHICH I Was.’ 


‘ Breakers ahead !— breakers ahead! All hands on deck!’ These 
startling words, uttered in a loud, shrill voice, accompanied by vio- 
lent stamping overhead, roused me from a delightful slumber, as I 
lay in the berth of a noble coaster, on a bleak December night. It 
was but a few weeks after the melancholy wreck of the Home, 
whose timbers, peering above the water, we had seen and passed a 
few days before. 

With the velocity of thought, I sprang from my berth, and made 
for the companion-way ; but ‘ such a getting up stairs!’ I was twice 
violently prostrated, before I succeeded in the attempt. The captain, 
who was also sleeping when the alarm was given, reached the deck 
just before me. On the first appearance of danger, an attempt had 
been made to put the vessel about, when there were but two men on 
deck ; and she was now rolling and struggling in the trough of the 
sea, while the utmost confusion prevailed among the crew. The roar 
of the tempest, the blackness of the night, the rain sweeping and hurt- 
ling by, with the thunder-voice of the breakers, that seemed entirely 
to surround us, gave a terrific character to the scene, which I can 
never forget. 

I had scarcely glanced at our situation, when the vessel, raised by 
a tremendous sea, was pitched forward upon the bottom, Heavens! 
how the ‘ many waters’ swept over her! For a moment, not a word was 
uttered by the crew, who were laying hold of the nearest objects, as a 
temporary security against being borne overboard. Drenched from 
head to foot by the chilling flood, I retreated farther into the cabin. 
Every timber in the vessel groaned audibly; she trembled like a 
huge leviathan, in the agonies of death. As she rose upon the suc- 
ceeding wave, she seemed to recover from the shock of the first 
breaker. The crew, inspired with courage by the apparent effort which 
she made to escape destruction, resumed their endeavors to put her 
about. She ‘ wore round beautifully ;’ and we began to flatter our- 
selves we had escaped. 

With this hope swelling his bosom, one of the crew sang out, in 
exulting tones, ‘ We are off La we are of!’ But before the words 
died upon his lips, the’ delusion had vanished. The vessel struck 
again and again. We were in a field of breakers! Orders were 
given to take in the few sails that were flying; but the united strength 
of a crew of nine men failed to accomplish the object. The next 
command was, to throw overboard the deck load, naval stores and 
cotton. A few barrels were cast into the sea; but the attendant dan- 
ger was so great, that the captain soon ordered the crew to desist. 

While these operations were going forward, I still occupied my 
place on the steps of the companion-way, with my eye fixed upon a 
spar near at hand ; for I recollected that some who escaped the wreck 
of the Home, had floated to the shore upon a similar material. At 
length we all sought refuge in the cabin; which—thanks to copper 
bolts, live oak, and faithful workmen— had admitted but little water. 
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Drawing over the sliding cover of the cabin passage-way, we were 
in a comparatively comfortable situation. A hght was soon obtained, 
by means of a flint and steel, when I had an opportunity of observing 
the countenances of the crew. The captain, having great confidence 
in the strength of his vessel, was more collected than the rest; but his 
faith was greatly diminished, whenever a quick succession of heavy 
seas ground the vessel with such force upon the bottom, that it seemed 
impossible for any materials, united by human means, long to hold 
together. ‘The terror of most of the crew could not be concealed, as 
they stood shivering and dripping with cold and wet, clinging to a 
berth or pillar, to keep themselves upright, amidst falling stoves, ta- 
bles, chairs, trunks, barrels, etc. I confess, I was not a little surprised 
at the change which had come over these men in so short atime. I 
had fancied that persons inured to danger, by continued exposure to 
it, were entirely free from fear; but these hardy sailors, by the sub- 
dued tone of their voices, halfchoked utterance, and lamentations 
over their helpless condition, showed that a near prospect of death was 
to them any thing but a matter of indifference. 

Caged in our narrow cabin, exposed to all the violence of the 
breakers, during a protracted storm, and entirely ignorant of our 
whereabout, our situation may be easily conceived. The reef of break- 
ers upon which we were rocking and grinding, was truly terra incog- 
nita. Perchance it was one of those fearful shoals that make far out to 
sea, whence there is no hope of escape. Ever and anon some of the 
crew would venture upon deck, and strain their eyes in the vain 
endeavor to pierce the surrounding darkness. Their reports varied, 
as hope or fear held the supremacy. One thought, while the rain 
slackened for a moment, and wind and wave raged less furiously, 
that he could discern, in the ‘dim obscure,’ something blacker than 
the rest, which he ‘ guessed’ was land. Another could see no si 
of land; we were far at sea; and, with the thought that he should 
never again see his distant home, he threw himself into a berth, ex- 
claiming, in the bitterness of his soul, that he would die there! The 
most philosophical of the crew, was the cook, a long, lank, limping 
negro, named Nuby, who sat demurely i in a corner, patiently await- 
ing the course of events. When asked if he was not alarmed, he 
replied: ‘Me ben wreck before, cap’n; twice in de West Indies; 
but ’t want half so bad as dis bout!’ 

When confined to a bed of sickness, I have often thought the night- 
hours moved slowly on; that the hand of the great time-piece must 
have been reversed, for some inscrutable purpose, and that the blessed 
light of day would never again break upon my vision. But now, 

enned up in a narrow inclosure; protected from the sea only by a 
<7 planks, that threatened every moment to separate ; surrounded 
by ‘night, and storm, and darkness;’ the moments ‘ waned slowly’ 
indeed. The Captain assured us we could not be far from land, and 
that at day-break we must receive assistance from the residents near 
the beach. With this hope, we looked eagerly forward to the first 

y hue of morning. At last the hour for day arrived, but it 
brought small increase of light. The water, meanwhile, had been 


gaining upon us very fast, and we were soon compelled to retreat to 
the deck. 


. 
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We all huddled together near the windlass, as the safest spot we 
could find. A few hundred yards under our lee, stretched a line, 
resembling a dark thread, drawn out upon the water. This was land! 
We looked toward it with longing eyes, in the hope of discovering 
tokens of assistance. Meantime the storm raged ony The sea still 
broke over the vessel with undiminished force ; but as it struck ‘aft,’ 
its power was well nigh spent before it reached us. So soon as there 
was sufficient light to enable us to see what we were about, the crew 
turned to the boat that hung over the taffrail. It was in the worst 
possible situation for us, as the waves broke directly over the spot 
where it was suspended. While we were yet eyeing it wistfully, it 
was dashed to pieces, where it hung, by the force of the sea, and its 
fragments floated by us toward the beach. No signs of aid appearing, 
we began to consider the expediency of going ashore on a bale of 
cotton. To test the safety of the conveyance, we threw overboard a 
bale, which floated off like a cork; but, instead of going toward the 
beach, it was borne by the current, at the rate of eight or ten knots 
an hour, in a parallel line with the land! As the breakers struck it 
endwise, it would turn over and over like a whirligig, and sometimes 
rise convulsively quite out of the water. It was presently driven on 
the beach, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile. We deemed 
it best to wait a little longer, before attempting to reach terra firma 
by a similar process. 

‘ There they are! there they are!’ exultingly shouted one of the 
crew. All eyes were directed toward the land. A few black spots 
appeared moving along the beach. These grew more distinct as they 
drew nearer, until it was evident that they were men, running hur- 
riedly toward us. Our hearts beat at the sight, although we were 
ignorant whether they were friends or foes, Jews or Gentiles, land 
pirates, or hostile savages. They ran down to the edge of the surf, 
at the nearest point, held up their hands, and made all sorts of signs, 
not one of which could we understand. We inferred, however, that 
they were willing to aid us. A long rope was fastened to a spar, 
which was cast overboard, in the hope that it would drift ashore ; but 
it floated off the entire length of the line, without nearing the land. 
It was drawn back, and a bale of cotton substituted in its place, which 
was in like manner borne onward by the current that swept along the 
beach. Sometimes it seemed rapidly approaching the shore; but as 
the waves swept back to the sea, the ‘ under-tow’ carried the bale 
with it. We drew it in several times, and gave it a new start, by 
throwing it more advantageously. At last, borne forward by a rapid 
succession of breakers, that ‘knew no retiring ebb,’ it came within 
the reach of one of the men, who had adventured far into the surf for 
the purpose. With the aid of the others, it was soon high on the 
beach. 

Now came the tug! They were obliged to ‘draw in the slack,’ 
before it could be of any service to us in reaching land. The cur- 
rent was so strong, that the rope formed nearly a parallel line with the 
shore. While they were yet pulling lustily, the sky suddenly grew 
dark; the rain poured down with increased impetuosity ; the gale 
became a perfect tornado; the vessel, from bow to taffrail, was lite- 
rally smothered with water. I cgouched under the ship’s side, covered 
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my head with my cloak, and as the billows rolled over me, ealiealy 
awaited my fate. 

During this paroxysm of the storm, the fore-topsail-yard was broken 
asunder near the middle, and the ponderous parts, more fearful than 
the sword of Damocles, dangled over our heads by the ropes that 
sustained them, threatening every instant to fall and crush us. The 
topsail itself was torn into a hundred ribbons. The foremast creaked 
and bent, and evinced strong tokens of ‘ going by the board.’ The 
danger, on every hand, was indeed most imminent. I relinquished 
my position near the windlass, and crept over the confused deck, 
toward the cabin. Before I reached it, my cloak was stripped 
from off me by the wind, and I was thrown prostrate by a terrific 
wave ; and on recovering, and reaching the companion-way, I found 
the cabin full of water. The men whose approach had given us so 
much delight, were no longer to be seen upon the beach; and the 
bale of cotton was floating at the end of the line, as far from the shore 
as ourselves. 

It was now high noon. My feet and hands were benumbed with 
cold. There was no fairer prospect of getting ashore than at day- 
break. The air began to sharpen; andif we remained in our pre- 
sent position all day and night, we should inevitably freeze to death, 
if we chanced to be so fortunate as to escape drowning. There lay 
the land, only a hundred or two yards off; but between us and the 
desired haven, there was ‘a great gulf fixed ! 

‘I am going ashore!’ exclaimed a young Welsh sailor, whose 
manly daring and intrepidity had won my admiration on more than one 
occasion before. Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, ere he 
fastened a rope to the extreme end of the flying-jib-boom, and swung 
off into the sea. Watching the moment, he dropped into the water 
after a wave had retired, ard the first that overtook him drove him 
nearer to the land. We all bent over the bow, and watched his 
course with intense anxiety. On the success or failure of his under- 
taking, our own safety mainly depended. At times he would 
sink from our view, but his head was soon again visible above the 
billows. He took with him neither rope nor plank, preferring the 
unrestrained freedom of his limbs, to the aid which they might have 
afforded. 

He was successful. In a short time, we saw him throwing out 
his arms with joy, and shaking himself on the beach. Stimulated by 
the result of this experiment, the mate immediately followed his ex- 
ample, and reached the shore in safety. Feeling, for my part, no 
very particular disinclination to going ashore, I disencumbered myself 
of my cloak, ran out to the end of the jib-boom, dropped into the 
water, and in a short time stood beside them, on good old mother 
Earth! Very grateful was I to heaven for my escape. The remain- 
der of the crew reached the shore, one at a time, in like manner, in 
the course of a couple of hours thereafter. 

‘For the benefit of the curious,’ I should add, that the beach upon 
which we found ourselves, was that of a low, uninhabited island, adja- 
cent to a point of land called, by sailors, ‘ Chink-tink,’ but which the 
people who get up charts write, with more propriety, ‘CHINCco- 
TRAQUE.”’ a mS. 
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“THE ‘PEASANT-BARD’ TO ALPHA. 


* NEARLY all my little pieces have been written in my mind, while my hands were engaged in the 
avocations of the farm. How well I remember the localities of each! One was composed while 
stacking corn; another was sung while sitting beneath an apple-tree, the fruit of which I came to 
gather, with the sack about my shoulders, to screen me from a piercing north wind. Indeed, the 


winds have strung my humble lyre, and the birds have tuned it.’ 


LETTER TO THE Epitor, 


I ‘ve had it in my head some time, 

To spin you off ‘a yarn’ of rhyme. 

If making verses were a crime 
Of first degree, 

Long since I should have had to climb 
The gallows-tree ! 


*T is not a crime; but certain men, 
Whose profiles graced my lawless pen, 
Have e’en indicted me; what then? 

I guilty plead ; 
A fig for law or logic, when 

I blow my reed! 


But if he had to pay no toll, 
Who makes the ‘ braes o’ fame’ his goal, 
The spring of Helicon his bowl, 
And song his leaven, 
Think you that he would wish his soul 
So oft in heaven ? 


When I survey, with backward view, 
The thorny wilds I’ ve struggled through, 
And mark the crooked paths, untrue, 
Which hope once gladdened, 
And which the future may renew, 
My heart is saddened. 


If through the vista dim of years, 
A sudden gleam of joy appears, 
Its brilliance for a moment cheers 
My bosom’s gloom; 
I look again; a mist of tears 
Hath been its tomb! 


But, ‘ Arena,’ unknown friend, and fair, 
Two sides to every thing there are ; 
And if you have the time to spare, 
Here’s contradiction ; 
We'll prove what goes before, a bare 
And undressed fiction. 


Now while with thirst my spirit fought, 
As I upon the green sward wrought, 
A wild-clad Muse obedient brought 
A brimming cup: 
And from her hands the draught I caught, 
And drank it up. 


It shot like fever through my veins! 

I seized my harp, and woke its strains, 

To sing my native hills and plains, 
And tuneful streams; 

And lost at once my toils and pains, 
In musing dreams. 


| When i thoughts my bosom fire, 
When love’s soft whisperings inspire, 
When nature’s works and matchless choir 
Delight her son, 
| My fingers o’er my trembling lyre 
Responsive run. 


| And when the voice of human wo 

| Is heard, in tremulous accents low, 
| Soft pity moves the tearful flow, 
And plaintive strains ; 
IT burn to see the gew-gaw show, 
And worth in chains! 


Had I but wings, I fain would fly, 

' And perch on ‘ fame’s proud temple high;’ 

| But when I cast about mine eye, 

And see who fail, 

| With harp in hand, I calmly try 

| The lowly vale. 

| For with the Muse I cannot part ; 

| She is the life-blood of my heart! 

| With something like to Cupid’s dart, 
If not the same, 

| She stirs its fire, its throbbings start, 

And beat to flame! 


I feel her in my rushing blood, 

I hear her in the falling flood, 

I see her in the works of Gop, 
Around me spread; 

And may she dress the valley’s sod 
Above my head! 


} 
' 


But now, ‘just now,’ she has ta’en a fit, 


| My presence for a while to quit ; 
_1t argues poorly for my wit — 


I own it so; 


- But, Musie, tarry for a bit, 


Before you go. 


Bard of the monumental plain! 
_I thank thee for thy generous strain ; 
Long in my heart shall I retain 
High thoughts of thee; 
Meantime, I gratefully remain 
our ‘ Cherokee.’ 


Postscript. — The thought occurs to me, 


| That ALPHA may a woman be? 


If so, the Muse herself is she, 
Soft-eyed and sweet; 

And I’m at once upon my knee, 
In homage meet! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Lire or Wasuinoron. By Jarep Sparks. In one volume, octavo. pp. 562. 
Boston: Ferpinanp ANDREWS. 


Tue admirable biographical sketch with which our great annalist has prefaced that 
national monument, his edition of the ‘Writings of Washington,’ is now sepa- 
rated from the larger work, and issued by itself, with such additions as seemed 
necessary to itscompleteness. The beautiful volume, rivalling in paper and in letter- 
press the recent works of Prescorr and Bancrort, bears a stamp of conscious 
workmanship ; nay, looks as if it were proud to have seen the light in the cradle of 
liberty, within hail of the hero’s head-quarters, of Boston and of Bunker-Hill. The 
world indeed moves on apace; and Time, in the moment of agony, or the hour of 
pleasure, when both have passed, seems like an enchanter, whose passion and nature 
are change; whose wand has empire over events and destinies, but is defied by the 
human spirit, which with the breath of life is transmitted immutable through ages; 
for, sixty years after Washington, from Cambridge, directed the movements of the 
American army, then besieging the British in Boston, one of the ensuing generation, 
a faithful historian and impartial biographer, aided by the numerous records of his 
actions, which the hero seems purposely to have bequeathed to his country, indites 
his life, amidst the scenes of his early glory ; in presence of the very trees and hills, 
among which then arose the weather-beaten tent of the continental, and where now, 
from a thousand free and happy hearths, the peaceful smoke ascends to heaven. For 
ten years and more, Mr. Sparks has dwelt at Cambridge, and toiled unremittingly 
at the pious work of rescuing from forgetfulness the memories of our forefathers. In 
that space of time, more authentic materials of history, more illuminated questiones 
vexate, more of biography and of verified narrative, have left his hand, than perhaps 
any other man has gathered in a life. And he who, in the face of the tumultuous 
eares and interests of this ardent generation, invites them, when the future seems with- 
in their reach, to pause and contemplate the past, and, unmoved by their thirst or their 
indifference, holds history up to their view, is no ordinary chronicler of events. 

The work before us is adorned with fourteen plates, which, as we glance through its 
pages, may not inaptly serve to illustrate the epochs in WasnincTon’s career. The 
frontispiece is Mount Vernon, the charming nucleus of his fondest hopes, the oasis 
on which his eye ever dwelt, when the war was hottest, and the prospect gloomiest, 
as a resting place, when his labors should end. In this very anticipation, may we 
see that he put his whole trust in the favorable issue of the contest, and never doubted 
the attainment of that liberty, without which he would have preferred death, a thousand 
times, to inactivity. Next comes our hero at the age of forty; a face full of deter- 
mination and benignity; a tall and manly form; the unconscious future liberator 
of his native land. The hour of danger is nigh; and he who is shortly to lead a 
great nation to independence, seems hardly to suspect his destiny. Already had his 
name been honorably mingled in the sad history of Braddock’s fate, and bestowed 
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upon the beautiful and amiable woman, whose affection gladdened his life. The 
head-quarters at Cambridge, remind us that the strife already registers Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker-Hill! ; the house is still shaded by the elm trees which then 
flourished there, and daily meets the eye of Mr. Sparks, whose abode is not far dis- 
tant. A medal presented on the evacuation of Boston, commemorates this great 
event, and the head-quarters at Morristown, remind us of the brilliant victories at 
Trenton and Princeton, which so gallantly retrieved the laurels fortune refused us at 
Long-Island. On viewing the sketch of the humble abode which held the com- 
mander-in-chief at Newburgh, one shudders for humanity’s sake, for a tragedy has 
been enacted there, and a proud name stained with treachery; and at the same time, 
we cannot help rejoicing for America, and for freedom, which escaped such peril. 

It is 1785; peace has been two years in force, and an interesting drawing exhibits 
the outline of those farms on which our Cincinnatus would fain have spent the re- 
mainder of his days. Hondon’s bust testifies to the gratitude of his native state, 
which thus followed him to his retreat, and the portrait of MarrHa WasHINGTON, 
by Stuart, displays the serene countenance of its charming mistress. There is some- 
thing touching in the comparison one involuntarily makes between the young wife 
just released from her weeds, with a smile dwelling among the rounded outlines of 
blooming womanhood ; and the calm expression which interprets the devotion of a 
heart given, and never withdrawn. Her life must have been one of privations and 
of proud sacrifices. How could it be otherwise with the partner of him who freely 
offered his best years and hopes to his country ? 

Behold the wise and placid civil magistrate; the first and greatest President. 
Again have domestic joys been relinquished, and the helm of state is now grasped 
by the firm hand which so ably wielded the sword. Wassincron’s star glows 
with the same silver radiance; a cloud veils it for a moment from certain eyes; and 
the discussions stirred up by Mr. Jay’s treaty, embroil the national councils. But 
the chief remains immoveable, and the circumstances which could not influence him, 
await their turn until the day when Jerrerson was carried up on the wheel of for- 
tune to the presidential chair. 

And we are through the volume, so sadly terminated by the death of the patriot, the 
soldier, the statesman, with a feeling that a part of his glory is our glory, nor all of 
it his country’s, for, such a being ennobles humanity, and will be handed down with 
Timoleon and Cincinnatus, through all time. 


Winter Srupres anp Summer Rameres 1s Canapa. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ etc. In two volumes. pp. 680. New-York: Wizey 
AND Purnam. 


WE had liberally pencilled an early copy of these admirable volumes, received at 
a late hour, for our last number, but were reluctantly compelled to postpone the 
notice. Since then, every one of our marked extracts have been given to the public 
by the tasteful critics of the daily and weekly press; indeed we fancy that quite two- 
thirds of the work have already appeared in the journals of the day. Reserving 
the volumes, therefore, for incidental retrospective review, we shall content ourselves, 
for the present, with commending them warmly to our readers, assuring them that 
purer sentiments, more beautiful criticism, vivid descriptions of scenery, pleasing 
incident, and acute observation, we have not found in any modern work that has 
come under our observation. The kind and flattering opinions, therefore, which Mrs. 
Jameson expresses of this Magazine, are far more than reciprocated, by the high 


estimate we have ever placed upon all the efforts of her fine and well-balanced intellect. 
VOL. XIII. 34 
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ANNIVERSARY PoEM, DELIVERED BEFORE THE Mercantile Liprary Association of 


Boston, September 13, 1838. By James T. Fretps, Member of the Association. 
Boston: Wittram D. Ticxnor. 


Tus poem, delivered before the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, at the 
conclusion of the noble address by Governor Everett, which we have already 
noticed, is a production of no common merit. The versification is smooth and flow- 
ing; the subjects embraced are appropriate; and taken as an earnest of what the 
author may accomplish, when time and experience shall have given his young muse 
a stronger and a bolder wing, we look upon it as well worthy of cordial praise. The 
modesty with which it is introduced to the public, so different from the pompous style 
in which the labors of some of our half-fledged and unfledged bardlings are buoyed up 
in their brief hoverings over the gulf of oblivion, is no less worthy of commendation. 
The author says, in reply to a flattering letter from the committee of arrangements 
requesting a copy of the poem for publication, that he ‘is sensible his production is 
quite unworthy to appear in print, and that he should certainly withold the manu- 
script from the press, were he not satisfied that youth and inexperience would form a 
sufficient apology for its defects of style, and errors of judgment.’ Ushered before 
the public eye in this simple and unpretending manner, we have such poetry as that 
annexed. Our extracts, limited to those not already quoted in the public journals, 
are necessarily brief; but we greatly err in judgment, if.our readers do not find in 
those we are enabled to present, a dignity of thought and clearness of expression, 
which should at least placethem far above the unassuming estimate of the author : 


* Look to the West — the Elysian borders view! 
See where from Palos speeds yon wearied crew : 
Haste, ere the vision to your eye grows dim! 

O’er rock and forest comes the Mayflower’s hymn : 
Fleet as the night-star fades in brightening day, 
That exiled pilgrim-band has passed away ; 

But where their anchors marked a dreary shore, 
When first thanksgivings rose for perils o’er, 

A nation’s banner fills the murmuring air, 

And freedom’s ensign wantons gaily there. 


‘Oh, glorious stripes! no stain your honor mars, 
Wave! ever wave! our country’s flag of stars! 
Float till old Time shall shreud the sun in gloom, 

And this proud empire seeks its laurelled tomb. 


* Trace we the exile from his mother’s arms, 
Through traffic’s din, its mazes and alarms; 
And as remembrance paints his swift career, 
From the rocked cradle to the noiseless bier ; 
A lesson learn — that life’s divinest gem 
Is not wealth’s boon or glory’s diadem. 


The following is an eloquent tribute to one whose name and works are familiar to 
the ‘sons of ocean,’ in every civilized land : 


‘ And shall we leave unsung his honored name, 
Whose memory gilds his country’s rising fame ? 
Shall not one strain in grateful homage rise, 

To wreathe his tomb who read yon vaulted skies? 
Shall we forget this joyous eve to gaze 

On that far pathway, lit with wisdom’s rays? 
Bright guide to Commerce! though, alas! no more 
Thy buoyant footsteps mark earth’s narrow shore, 
Though not for thee yon glistening pleiads burn, 
Though not for thee heaven’s wheeling orbs return, 
Thovgh from this spot no longer looks thine eye 
As once, to scan the countless worlds on high — 
In every age, through every sea and clime, 

The name of BownitTcx triumphs over time.’ 


The external execution of the poem is well worthy the préeminent repute of the 
Boston press. 
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An AppRESs DELIVERED BEFORE THE EropetpHian Society or Miam1 University, at 


its Thirteenth Annual Celebration, in August, 1838. By F. W. Tuomas. pp. 22. 
Oxford: W. W. Bisnop. 


T nis, of its species, is a performance of the first file. ‘The arguments of the writer 
are sound and clear, and are enforced by felicitous language, and the most apposite 
illustrations ; the combined result of various reading, the suggestions of active origi- 
nal thought, and unexceptionable taste. We shall content ourselves with this general 
praise, while we proceed to fortify it by one or two striking extracts. The follow- 
ing is but too true a picture, as many a reader can verify, from his own observation. 
I do not think, says a learned writer, in substance, that there is any thing more 
interesting on this globe, than a boy of genius, in humble life; generous, elevated, 
virtuous ; resisting the allurements of pleasure; with a scanty education, no director 
of his studies, few books, and those frequently ill-chosen ; overlooked by the rich, 
worn out by toil, and sometimes dissuaded from his pursuits by a weak adviser; 
ever sifting, doubting, and comparing, and often puzzled, it may be, with difficult 
passages in an obscure author. It is to such, we may believe, that our orator alludes 
below. A correspondent who treats of phrenology elsewhere in the present num- 


ber, would indicate a remedy for the sin of ignorance, in parents and guardians, 
hinted at in the close of the extract : 


‘It has been the misfortune of a great many young men of talents, over whom the 
dark cloud lowered in their younger years, to be placed among those who did not under- 
stand their characters or their merits, and who would rather crush than assist them. 
And there is a passion in this world called envy : 


‘ That fiend that haunts the great and good, 
Not Cato shunned, nor Hercules subdued ;’ 


that ill-omened bird, that like the raven o’er the haunted house, is always croaking 
evil; that will tower at the highest names, and burrow for the lowest; that twin sister 
of jealousy, which has so many buts and ifs to throw, like stumbling-blocks, in the 
way of rising talent. At that time, too, when the cheering voice of a friend falls upon 


the ear like a blessing; when darkness and doubt are before the aspirant, and behind 
him all the ills of life, 


* Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty,’ 


like blood-hounds let loose from the slip. Then it is that envy goes forth, like the 
assassin at night, with the felonious intent hot at heart against the youthful and aspi- 
ring genius. How oat like the chameleon, she can change her color, and fawn the 
parasite of the successful. I remember once hearing a sycophantic hanger-on at the 
skirts of the bar, who was neither here nor there, one thing nor the other, but between 
the two, like Mahomet’s coffin, compliment the late William Wirt on an effort which 
that gentleman had then just made, and which was certainly not one of hisbest. ‘Sir,’ 
said Wirt, in a deep tone which came from the bottom of his heart, ‘when a youth, in 
Virginia, in a little debating society, to an audience of six, and one tallow conde about 
fourteen to the pound, I have made a better speech than that, when there was no one 
to discover the merit of it, and none to say, ‘God speed you 

‘ Doctor Parr, the celebrated teacher, who used to boast that he had flogged all the 
bishops in the oo and who, whenever it was said that such and such a n 
had talents, would exclaim: ‘Yes Sir, yes Sir, there’s no doubt of it; I have fogged 
him often, and I never threw a flogging away ; this reverend gentleman was remark- 
able for discovering the hidden talents of his pupils. He was the first who discovered 
Sheridan’s. He says: ‘I saw it in his eye, and in the vivacity of his manner, though 
asa boy, Sheridan was quite careless of literary fame.’ Afterward, when Richard 
felt ambitious of such honors, he was thrown, as Dr. Parr mr’ upon the town,’ with- 
out resources, and left to his own wild impulses. This, no doubt, was the cause of 
many of Sheridan’s errors and wanderings, which chequered ihe whole of his splendid 
but wayward career. A teacher, wanting the observation of Doctor Parr, might have 
concluded, that because Sheridan would not study, and no inducements could make 
him apply himself, he wanted capacity. This was the case with Doctor Wythe, his 


— teacher, who did not distinguish between the want of capacity and the want of 
industry. 
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The subjoined will afford the reader a favorable idea of the aptness of illustration, 
of which we have spoken: 


‘The mind, its purposes and impulses, previous to receiving its bias, is in the state of 
a mass of water that has been diked in, and which, when it forces its way, rolls an 
irresistible flood, bearing on the bosom of its onward wave every leaf and stem, so 
naturally, that in contemplating it, either of us would say, nature surely formed that 
channel. See how beautifully the willow bends over it, how gracefully it winds around 
the hill, expanding with such ample volume as it stretches through the plain! Surely 
it must have rolled there when time was young. No, not so; if it had found vent in 
another place, that willow would not have grown there; there would have been no 
flower at the foot of the hill, and that fertile plain would now be a barren waste, herb- 
less, fruitless, treeless. Thus it is with the mind. Corregio, no doubt, felt many stir- 
rings of ambition very different from an artist’s, previous to becoming a painter; but 
when he saw the painting which struck him more than any thing he had ever seen be- 
fore, the whole tide of his feelings burst forth, and starting back, he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, ‘And I also am a painter!’ devoted himself to the art, and became one of 
the greatest painters that ever lived. Where a man has talents, and firmly applies 
himself, he must be great. * * * It is deep, heartfelt enthusiasm, and far- 
reaching aspiration, and high hope, that make the great man. As soon as his mind has 
received its bias, and he has determined his particular pursuit, with a devotion that fal- 
ters not; with a toil that never tires; with a singleness of love that nothing woos him 
from winning, he pursues his purposes; and is it to be wondered that he gains his point ? 


We are sorry to remark, that the printer and proof-reader have here and there 
sadly disfigured this excellent address with stupid blunders. "Worse, for example, 


than the misprint of ‘ freshly-blown noses’ for ‘ freshly blown roses,’ is the error in 
the quotation of Cassius’ boast to Brutus : 


‘I can endure the winter’s heat 
As well as he!’ 


* Cold his feelings, cold the weather!’ could scarcely be written of such a man, in 
such a winter. 


Memorms or Cuarres Matuews, Comepian. By Mrs. Matuews. 
pp. 536. Philadelphia: Lea anp Biancuarp. 


In two volumes. 


‘Many and many atime,’ since the death of this admirable mime, while sitting 
alone in our apartment, or walking in the streets, have his face, voice, and gait, been 
before us, as if palpable to the senses; but the volume under notiee, with these recol- 
lections of the past, make the illusion complete and irresistible. There is much, it is 
true, of uninteresting detail, and mere twaddle, in these pages; much of irrelevant 
and episodical incident, in the lives of sundry of the theatrical profession ; that 

‘Sad, happy race, soon raised and soon depressed, 

Whose days are passed in jeopardy and jest; 

Poor without prudence, with affliction vain, 

Not warned by misery, nor enriched by gain ;’ 
yet is there more that is instructive, entertaining, and humorous. Mr. Matuews 
movéd in the best society, and was the boon companion of some of the finest minds 
of his age; while his professional career, and particular réle, gave him ample oppor- 
tunities, and an acuteness of observation, which he turned to the best advantage, 
both on the stage, and in the convivial circles ef private life. But who does not 
know Cartes Martuews, and to what end are we enlarging upon his ‘ points?’ 
Let us to his ‘Memoirs,’ for one or two characteristic extracts. The annexed anec- 
dote of Gzorce Freperick Cooke isa rich morceau. It should be premised, that 
the great actor has exceeded even O’Flannigan’s ‘drop in moderation,’ and that he 
has just resisted Matuews’ attempt to flit, for fear of still greater excess: 


* lhave much more to say to you, mydear boy. Sitdown. ‘You don’t know me. 
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The world do n’t know me. Many an hour that they suppose I have wasted in 
drinking, I have devoted to the study of my profession ; the passions, and all their 
variations; their nice and imperceptible gradations. You shall see me delineate the 
passions of the human mind.’ The power of the whiskey punch, however, acted in 
diametric opposition to the intent on his strong and flexible features, and only pro- 


duced contortions and distortions, of which he was unconscious. He, nevertheless, ‘ 
endeavored to illustrate the ome while his visiter was to guess them. Hash 
‘* What’s the meaning of that, eh?’ said the tragedian, with a most inexplicable i 


twist of his face. ‘Sir! said the timid spectator, puzzled what to call it. Cooke 
reiterated, ‘What’s the meaning of that? What passion does it express? Does it 


not strike you atonce? There! What’s that? While he to whom he appealed i ie files 
could only say, ‘ Very fine, Sir!’ ‘ But,’ persisted Cooke, ‘ what is it?” He was then hae BPE 
answered, ‘Oh! I see, Sir; anger! tobe sure!’ ‘To be sure you ’re a blockhead!’ ie $ 


said Cooke, showing him the genuine expression of what he imputed to him before. 
‘Fear, Sir! it was fear! Now, then, what is ¢hat?’ ‘Oh, Sir, that, | think, is meant bh 
for jealousy. Again the passionate man declared that the guesser was wrong. Mt 
‘Jealousy! Pooh, man! ne You ’re very dull, Sir. Now I will express . 
a passion that you can’t mistake. ‘There! what’s that?’ 

‘ Fearing to increase Cooke’s anger by another misconception,the young man apolo- 
gized, blamed the portion he had swallowed of the punch; declared that it had 
stolen away his brains, and left him unfit to judge of Cooke’s representations. But 
Cooke was not ina humor to be so put off. ‘ Look again, Sir! ‘ Look again, Sir!’ 


a 


he exclaimed, in a terrific voice; and he then made up a hideous face, compounded a 
of malignity and the leering of a drunken satyr, which he insisted upon being FH 
guessed ; and his visiter, trembling for the consequences of another mistake, hesi- 
tatingly pronounced it to be, ‘Revenge! ‘ Despite o’erwhelm thee!’ cried Cooke, in ah, 
his most tragic rage. ‘Revenge! Curse your stupidity! That was Love! Love, » 
you insensible idiot! Can’t you see it is love?’ Here he attempted the same ex- 3 
ssion, in order to strike conviction of its truth; when a mixture of comicality "ia f 
with the first effect so surprised the risible muscles of the young man, that he laughed ine 1 
outright.’ na ; 


eg 










We should like to have heard Marsews relate the following occurrence, which 
happened on board a vessel in the Irish channel, and in which a dandy friend ineur- Pt 
red the displeasure of an ‘old salt,’ by what the latter seems to have deemed an effemi- 
nate luxury, out-Brummelling Brummell, if not a sacrilegious innovation : . 








¥ 
‘ Indeed, it was plain that they leered at him from time to time with ill-disguised i 
contempt, if not aversion. One morning, while pursuing his elaborate toilette, a noise uh 
on deck attracted his attention, and running up with his tooth-brush in his hand, he i 


inquired the cause of such unusual sounds, which being simply explained as arising Gt : 
from some necessary process in the ship, he remained looking on at what had drawn is} 
him upon deck, resuming the action of brushing, which had been interrupted. One me 


of the men, an old, gruff sailor, looking askance at Talbot, with an expression of 
ineffable astonishment in his face, inquired of Mr. Mathews, who stood at some 
distance from his friend, ‘ What his companion there was about?’ ‘ About!’ asked 
Mr. M., not quite comprehending the question. ‘Ay,’ pursued the inquirer, ‘ what 
is he at, with that ‘hing in his mouth?’ ‘Oh!’ replied Mr. M., ‘he is cleaning his 
teeth.’ ‘What! cleaning his teeth!’ thundered out the man: ‘ Well, it’s the first 
time I ever heard of such ad—d nasty trick as ‘hat! Cleaning his teeth!!! the 
milksop!’ and away he rolled, putting a quid of tobacco in his mouth, by way, as it 
seemed, of compensation for the disgust he had felt, and which, if possible, appeared wth 
to exceed even his wonder. When the alarm was afterward given of the ship’s cs 
danger, and the captain with clasped hands in the agony of despair declared that he ti 
knew no more where they were than ‘Tom the devil,’ the old sailor, who had 
remarked so pointedly upon Talbot and ‘ that thing in his mouth,’ exclaimed aloud 
an = oath, ‘I knew we should have no luck, when I saw that lubber cleaning his 9 
teeth! mn | 





















Inexorable space compels us to confine our remarks and extracts to the above 
‘little measure.’ Small as it is, however, it will afford our readers a foretaste of We 
what may be expected from the volumes themselves; and to these we commend ! 
them, anticipating thanks for an acceptable service. im 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


KwyickeRrBockEeRiana.— A warm spring rain patters lullingly against the blinds of 
our sanctum sanctorum, awakening mingled sensations of security and repose, as we 
sit down at our accustomed ‘ table,’ to indulge in a little familiar gossip with the reader. 
Very grateful the while, and pleasant, are our emotions. A port-folio of mss. lying 
near, is distended with a feast of fat things, with which we shall regale our friends 
from time to time; agreeably surprising them, not less with the papers themselves, 
than the distinguished sources, unknown hitherto to our pages, whence many of them 
emanate. But aside from these, and the unrivalled corps of contributors whose names 
have heretofore been given to the public —a corps in which we have the pride of a 
monarch on his throne — there is yet another acquisition to our literary force, which it 
would scarcely be proper to pass by in silence! In the words, then, of a brief circular 
to our agents, which made the gratifying fact known almost simultaneously in every 
quarter of the country, we may state, that ‘ WasuineTon Irvine, Esq., author of ‘The 
Sketch-Book,’ Knicxersocker’s ‘ History of New-York,’ etc., has associated himself 
with this Magazine, as a regular and permanent contributor; and that there will appear, 
in every subsequent number, original articles from the pen of this delightful author, who 
is placed, by the unanimous verdict of native and foreign critics, at the very head of 
English prose writers.’ The programme of Georrrey Crayon, in preceding pages, 
will assure the reader that his heart is in the matter; und if a new and copious ‘ Sketch- 
Book,’ with abundant ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ to say nothing uf important additions to 
KwickeRsocken’s veracious History, and anonymous tributes to different departments of 
the work, be not introduced to our readers through the pages of the Knickersocker, 
then are we no seer. And hence the complacency of which we spake; for we cannot 
disguise the high gratification it affords us, to be the chosen medium of communication 
with the public, of an author who ‘trails the flowery vines of poetry along the formal 
walks of prose, till the scene brightens like a garden to the vision, and the air seems 
redolent of celestial odors;’ who thoroughly penetrates into the ridiculous, wherever 
found; and who, journeying wherever he will, makes the reader gallop off with him, 
at his own free pace, gathering something, like the industrious bee, from every flower 
by the way, and making a flower of every thing; while his rich liquidity of style illus- 
trates and adorns his thoughts, ‘ as light streaming through the oriel window, heightens 
the brilliancy of the objects it falls upon.’ Indeed, whether giving vent to finely-tempered 
and pungent satire, or oblique and quiet humor; indulging in a generous and capti- 
vating strain of feeling, or painting scenes from nature, the result is the same; a fasci- 
nating species of composition ever, fullest of matter with least verbosity, that comes 
to the heart like a neighbor or familiar. A noble bust of Crayon looks down from 
our library, as we write, with an aspect of modest reproval of our adscititious praise; 
and glancing at the picture of ‘ Wolfert’s Rest,’ which adorns a recess, we cannot help 
fancying that the figure sitting by the window of that peerless retreat, apparently lis- 
tening to 


‘the breezy sound 
Of the tall poplars whispering round,’ 
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is none other than the renowned proprietor, imploring to be ‘ saved from his friends!’ 


But ‘out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh,’ and the pen as well; and 
herein must rest our apology. 





From a well-known contributor, whose réappearance in our pages has been clamor- 
ously demanded from numerous quarters of late, we have received the subjoined : 


FEUILLE-VOLANTE. 


TO THE READERS OF ‘OLLAPOD’—SALUTATION. 


Frienps! It has been notified unto me, that infatuated individuals are an-hungered 
for that trifling manna of the pen, aforetime ministered by me, and with strangeness of 
taste have besought for more, in sundry letters addressed to the Knickersocxen, at 
various times and from divers places. Verily, this should be like a trumpet-call to my 
poor wits, and invest me in the panoply of labor; but alas! I lack the bestirring 
impulse. Those influences which awoke me to love, to mirth, to inspiration, no long 
time ago, have paused within and around me. Death has been busy with ties of my 
heart, and they are broken; he smote them, and they severed, as flax in the flame. 
A while, to live was as it were a bitter labor; vagueness, a half-realized sense of loss, 
fond doting over faded hours, and features dear and familiar, were alone appointed to 
me: and the cloud and the vision are with me still : 


The shadows of grief o’er my path have been sweeping, 
There is one who has loved me, debarred from the day ; 
The marble is pale where in peace she is sleeping, 
And on wiugs of remembrance my soul is away ! 
It is lost to the glow of a present existence, 
It hears from the past a funereal strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to that high-seeming distance, 
Where the parted on earth are united again! 


Wuen Hamlet deemed the brave firmament, and the goodly frame of earth, a col- 
lection of vapors, he was akin with me. Sometimes, as I sit watching the blue wreaths 
of smoke from my thought-provoking cigar, my hopes seem vanishing with that ceru- 
lean film; voices, where nothing lives ’twixt them and silence, speak to me from the 
chambers of the past, and the far-off pavilions of eternity. As the spring-time draws on, 
I ask, will it give to me again the gladness that aforetime glowed upward from its flashing 
waters, or that spirit-light, which warmeth from woodlands of gold-and-green? There 
was one who has felt their gladness with me, whose step its air made more elastic, her 
voice more musical, her brow the brighter, her smile more sweetly prodigal of light. I 
ask, and am answered. She slumbers in silence, ‘debarred from the day;’ and a spirit, 
which speaks from the azure depths of empyreal immensity, secins to breathe to my 
heart, that though the worms feed sweetly on her precious dust, adored but yesterday, 
and still beloved, yet her better part is in blessedness, where the soul can watch without 
weariness, and walk without weeping; — and then I feel that I am not all alone! 

In the hush of the night, when the stars gem the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 


Fair thoughts of her presence are ever with me, 
And my hopes of réunion fulfil. 


Sometimes, indeed, I run over the stray leaves of my corpulent port-folio, and as the 
prattler at my knee or about my table tosses his golden locks, or pours upon me the 
sheen of his deep blue eyes in the wintry sunshine, I find symptoms of strength in 
resolution, and inspiring promptings, the which, reader, I have determined shall fructify 
anon into performance. Uttering this gage of communion with you, I trust to meet 
you soon again, with pen in hand, ‘armed and equipped’ as the laws of taste and inner 


inspiration shall command ; being thine, as ever, OLLarop. 





We may hope, hereafter, to welcome the occasional aid of ‘Ox.apop’ in the editors’ 
department, in which his labors have necessarily been, for a long period, wholly inter- 
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mitted. Our readera will extend a cordial hand to Hotmes, Spracve, Prerpont, and 
Hitruovze, as well as to two or three other eminent American writers, whose communi- 
cations will make their hearts to leap for joy, but whose names, for good reasons, we for 
the present suppress. Articles are filed for insertion from the pens of Hon. Governor 
Sewarp, Joun Sanverson, Esq., author of ‘The American in Paris,’ etc., Henry R. 
Scnootcrart, Esq., Rev. Henry B. Bascom, J. N. Reynotps, Esq., Rev. Dr. Bernune, 
Philadelphia, Samvuer Warp, Jr., Esq., and the author of ‘The Circus,’ the ‘Ku- 
show Property,’ etc. The first number of ‘ Brandrethiana,’ after the manner of ‘ War- 
reniana,’ and the second of the ‘Letters from Modern Palmyra,’ are promised to be 
soon forthcoming. Hon. Cates Cusnine, of Massachusetts, has kindly favored us 
with a series of interesting original papers on Holland, founded on notes taken in 1829 
and 1830, during two separate visits to that country. They will form appropriate and 
acceptable matter to all Knickersockers, containing, as they do, vivid sketches of their 
father-land. And now let us bid our readers ‘good morning,’ for it is one o’clock, and 
probably none of them are awake! 


L. E. Lanpon, Mas. M’Lean. — Since our last number, the death of this daughter 
of genius has been confirmed. There is, if we may judge from the reports in the Lon- 
don journals, but little doubt that she either committed suicide, from loneliness and 
unhappiness, in a moment of temporary delirium, or was murdered by a half-caste 
wife, pro tempore, of her husband. Doubtless the circumstances will soon be more tho- 
roughly investigated. A bright literary light has been extinguished in her death, and the 
music of a lyre always deftly discoursed, is stilled for ever. From personal corres- 
pondence, the verdict of intimate friends, who have brought us letters of introduction 
from her hand, and the unanimous testimony of the London press, we are convinced 
that Miss Lanpon was a most artless, confiding, affectionate woman. Indeed, she as- 
sociated something of endearment, of friendship, or of love, with every poetical objeet 
in nature. To the last, she preserved this characteristic trait, so beautifully indi- 


cated in one of her contributions to the Knicxerzocker, which the reader will readily 
recall, from the annexed stanzas: 


‘Thiuk of me, when the languid night 
Closes around the weary hours ; 
When far-off stars are pale with light, 
And the sweet air is filled with flowers. 


‘Think of me, when the earliest rose 
Melts gradual in the summer skies ; 
And the glad birds their wings unclose, 

While light and music bid them rise.’ 


In the same vein are all the latest productions of her pen, ‘The Polar Star,’ ‘ Nights at 
Sea,’ etc. We do not envy the present emotions of a writer in the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ 
who not long since grossly slandered the private character of this gifted and lovely wo- 
man, throwing dirt upon her name, while the mould was heaped upon her body. Hap- 
pily, her ear is deaf to all evil report. ‘After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps well,’ in her 
lonely grave on a foreign shore. To adopt her own beautiful language, she has 


‘won a long repose, 
Where the bruised spirit finds at last, 
A bali for all its woes; 
Where lowly grief, and lordly pride, 
Lie down, like brothers, side by side! 


‘ The breath of SLanpeR cannot come, 
To break the calm that lingers there ; 
There is no dreaming in the tomb, 
No waking to despair ; 
Unkindness cannot wound her more, 
And all life’s bitterness is o’er !’ 
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Jor, Bartow: Hasty Pupopine. —In our last number, we presented several ex- 
tracts from an original elegiac tribute, by Jozt Bartow, author of ‘The Columbiad.’ 
From the same kind hand whence we received it, we have been favored with another 
and more elaborate poem, which was presented to our correspondent by the author, 
more than forty years ago. It contains a series of country pictures, which will strike 
the ‘knowing ones’ as eminently faithful to nawre. No reader, after perusing it atten- 
tively, will refuse the writer an honorable niche among the old-time poets of this good 
republic. A vein of unaffected humor, a style easy and flowing, with numerous life- 
like sketches, are its prominent features. But ‘the proof of the pudding’ isin the poem 
itself, which we submit, without farther comment : 


RaGes ¥ 


Ye Alps audacious, through the heav’ns that rise, 
Tocramp the day and hide me from the skies ; 
Ye Gallic flags, that o’er their heights unfurled, 
Bear death to kings, and freedom to the world, 
l sing not you. A softer theme | choose, 

A virgin theme, unconscious of the muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 

The purest frenzy of poetic fire. 


Despise it not, ye bards to terror steeled, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic field ; 
Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and the still-house bring; 
Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

I sing the sweets [ know, the charms! feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal, 
The sweets of Hasty-PuppincG! Come, dear bowl, 
Glide o’er ae pees and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 
Its substance mingled, inarried in with thine, 
Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 

And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 


Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic song 
Flow like thy genial juices o'er my tongue, 
Could those mild morsels in my numbers chime, 
And, as they roll in substance, roll in rhyme, 
No more thy awkward unpoetic name 

Should shun the muse, or prejudice thy fame ; 
But rising grateful to the accustomed ear, 

All bards should catch it, and all realms revere! 


Assist me first with pious toil to trace 

Through wrecks of time thy lineage and thy race; 
Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 
Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore, 
First gave thee to the world; her works of fame 
Have lived indeed, but lived without a name. 
Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, [maize. 
First learned with stones to crack the well-dried 
Through the rough sieve to shake the golden 
In boiling water stir the yellow flour; [shower, 
The yellow flour, bestrewed and stir’d with haste 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 
Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 
Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim ; 
The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 


Could but her sacred name, unknown so long, 
Rise like her labors, to the son of song, 

To her, to them, I’d consecrate my lays, 

And blow her pudding with the breath of praise. 
Dear Hasty-Pudding, what unpromised joy 
Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doom’d o’erthe world thro’devious paths to roam, 
Each clime mycountry,and each house my home, 
My soul is soothed, my cares have found an end, 
I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 


For thee through Paris, that corrupted town, 
How long in vain I wandered up and down, 


UDDING. 


Where shameless Bacchus, with his drenching 
hoard, 

Cold from his cave usurps the morning board. 

Lonvon is lost in smoke and steeped in tea; 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee ; 

The uncouth werd, a libel on the town, 

Would call a proclamation from the crown.* 

For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 

Chill’d in their fogs,exclude the generous maize: 

A grain whose rich luxuriant growth requires 

Short gentle showers, and bright ethereal fires. 


But here, though distant from our native shore, 
With mutual glee we meet and laugh once more. 
The same! I know thee by that yellow face, 
That strong complexion of true Indian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 
Nor Alpine snowa, nor ''urkey’s morbid air ; 
For endless years, through every mild domain, 
Where grows the maize, there thou art sure to 
reign. 


But man, more fickle, the bold license claims, 
Jn different realms to give thee different names. 
Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call, the French of course Polante; 
Even in thy native regions, how I blush 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush ! 
On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spawn, 


| Insult and eat thee by the name suppawn. 


All spurious appellations, void of truth ; 

I’ve better known thee from my earliest youth ; 
Thy name is Hasty-Puppine! thus our sires 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires; 
And while they argued in thy just defence, 
With logic clear, they thus explained the sense : 
‘In haste the boiling cauldron o’er the blaze, 
Receives and cooks the ready-powdered maize, 
In haste ’t is served, and then in equal haste, 
With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast. 
No carving to be done, no knife to grate 

The tender ear, and wound the stony plate ; 
But the smooth spoon, just fitted tu the lip, 

And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 
By frequent journeys to the bow] well stored, 
Performs the hasty honors of the board.’ 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound, to every Yankee dear. 


There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
The luscious food, because it feeds the brute ; 
In tropes of high-strained wit, while gaudy prigs 
Compare thy nursling man to pampered pigs ; 
With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest, 
Nor fear to share thy bounties with the beast. 
What though the generous cow gives me to quaff 
The milk nutritious; am I thence a calf? 

Or can the genius of the noisy swine, mine? 
Though nursed on pudding, thence lay claim to 


* Acertain king, at the time when this was written, was 
_ablishing proclamations to prevent American principles 
froin being propagated in his country. 
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Sure the sweet song I fashion to thy praise, 
Runs more melodious than the notes they raise. 


My song resounding in its grateful glee, 

No merit claims; | praise myself in thee. 

My father loved thee through his length of days: 
For thee his fields were sha:led o’er with maize: 
From thee what health, what vigor he possessed, 
Ten sturdy freemen sprung from him attest ; 
Thy constellation ruled my natal morn, 

And all my bones were made of Indian corn. 
Delicious grain! whatever form it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish "tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hastv-PuppiNG! most in thee! 
Let the green succatash with thee contend, 

Let beans and corn their sweetest juices blend. 
Let butter drench them n its yellow tide, 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side ; 

Not all the plate, how famed soe’er it be, 

Can please my palate like a bow! of thee. 

Some talk of hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s pride, 
Rich Johnay-cake this mouth has often tried ; 
Both please me well,their virtues much the sane; 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame, 

Except in dear New-England, where the last 
Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

To give it sweetness and improve the taste. 
But place them all before me, smoaking hot, 
The big round dumpling rolling from the pot; 


The pudding of the bag, whose quivering breast, | 
| And shoots the tall top-gallants to the sky ; 


With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast ;__ 
The Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides 
A belly soft the pulpy apple hides ; 


The yellow bread, whose face like amber glows, | 
| O’erhangs the space that runs between the rows; 


And all of Indian that the bake-pan knows ; 
Ye tempt me not; my favorite greets my eyes, 
To that loved bowl my spoon by instinct flies. 


CANTO Il. 


To mix the food by vicious rules of art, 

To kill the stomach and to sink the heart, 

To make mankind to social virtue sour, 

Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour ; 
For this the kitchen muse first framed her book; 
Commanding sweets to stream from every cook; 
Children no more their antic gambols tried, 


And friends to physic wondered why they died. 


Not so the Yankee; his abundant feast, 

With simples furnished,and with plainness drest, 

A numerous offspring gathers round the board, 

And cheers alike the servant and the lord; 

Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous 
taste, 

And health attends them from the short repast. 


While the full pail rewards the milk-maid’s toil. 
The mother sees the morning cauldron boil ; 

To stir the pudding next demands their care, 
To spread the table and the bowls prepare ; 

To feed the children, as their portions cool, 
And comb their heads,and send them off to school. 


Yet may the simplest dish some rules impart, 
For nature scorns not all the aids of art. 
Even Hasty-Pudding, purest of all food, 
May still be bad, indifferent, or good, 

As sage experience the short process guides, 
Or want of skill, or want of care presides. 
Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan, 
To rear the child and long sustain the man ; 
To shield the morals while it mends the size, 
And all the powers of every food supplies. 
Attend the lessons that the muse shall bring, 
Suspend your spoons, and listen while I sing. 


When now the ox, obedient to thy call, 
Repays the loan that filled the winter stall, 
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| And the new crop exterminates the old. 
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Pursue his traces o’er the furrowed plain, 


| And plant in measured hills the golden grain. 


But when the tender germ begins to shoot, 


| And the green spire declares the sprouting root, 
| Then guard your nursling from each greedy foe. 
| The insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 


A little ashes, sprinkled round the spire, 


| Soon steeped in rain, will bid the worm retire ; 
| The feathered robber with his hungry maw 


Swift flies the field before your man of straw, 
A frightful image, such as school-boys bring 


| When met to burn the Pope, or hang the King. 


Thrice in the season, through each verdant row 


| Wield the strong plow-share and the faithful hoe; 
| The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 
| ‘Lo till the summer corn, and roast the winter 


cakes. 


| Slow springs the blade,while checked by chilling 
| Ere yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains: [rains, 
| But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land, 


Then start the juices, then the roots expand ; 
Then, like a column of Corinthian mould, 

The stalk struts upward, and the leaves unfold ; 
The bushy branches all the ridges fill, 


| Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to hill. 

| Here cease to vex them, all your cares are done ; 
| Leave the last labors to the parent sun ; 

| Beneath his genial smiles the well-drest field, 


When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall yield. 


Now the strong foliage bears the standards high, 


The suckling ears their silky fringes bend, 


| And pregnant grown,their swelling coats distend . 


The loaded stalk, while still the burthen grows, : 


High as a hop-field waves the siient grove, 
A safe retreat for little thefts of love, 


| When the pledged roasting ears invite the maid, 
| To meet her swain beneath the new-formed 


shade; 


| His generous hand unloads the cumbrous hills, 
| And the green spoil her ready basket fills ; 

| Small compensation for the two-fold bliss, 

' The promised wedding and the present kiss. 


Slight depredations these ; but now the moon 
Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon ; 

And while by night he bears his prize away, 
The bolder squirrel labors through the day. 
Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 

A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 
Then let them steal the little stores they can, 
And fill their graineries from the toils of man ; 
We've one advantage where they take no part, 
With all their wiles they ne’er have found the art 
To boil the Hasty-Pudding; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine ; 

This envyed boon to man shall still belong, 
Unshared by them in substance or in song. 

At last the closing season browns the plain, 


| And ripe October gathers in the grain ; 


Deep loaded carts the spacious corn-house fill, 


The sack distended marches to the mill ; 
‘The laboring mill beneath the burthen groans, 
| And showers the future pudding from the stones; 


Till the glad house-wife greets the powdered 
{gold, 


CANTO III. 
Tue days grow short; but though the falling sun 
To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work done, 
Night’s pleasing shades his various task prolong 
And yield new subjects to my various song. 
For now, the corn-house filled, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come ; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play, 
Unite their charms, to chase the hours away. 
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Where the huge heap lies centered in the hall, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, 
Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard-hand- 


Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack ; 

The dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 


The laws of husking every wight can tell: 

And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear she smuts the lucklessswains; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, 

She walks the round, and culls one favored beau, 
Who leaps, the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sport, as are the wits and brains 
Of well pleased lasses and contending swains : 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 
And he that gets the last ear, wins the day. 


Meanwhile the house-wife urges all her care, 
The well-earned feast to hasten and prepare. 
The sifted meal already waits her hand, 
The milk is strained, the bowls in order stand, 
The fire flames high; and, as a pooi that takes 
The headlong stream that o’er the mill-dam 
breaks, 
Foams, roars, and rages with incessant toils, 
So the vex, cauldron rages, roars, and boils. 
First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
‘Then stre ws the flour, and thickens all the flood, 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand : 
To stir 1t well demands a stronger hand; [round 
The husband takes his turn; and round and 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crowned ; 
When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 


I leave them to their feast. There still belong 
More copious matters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded yet, 
Nice rules and wise, how pudding should be ate. 
Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 

And mix, like bards, the useful with the sweet. 
A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 

A great resource io those bleak wintry days, 
When the chilled earth lies buried deep in snow, 
And raging boreas drives the shivering cow. 
Blest cow! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of Joy ; 
How oft thy teats these pious hands have prest! 


ed beaux, 
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How oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite grain! 
And roared like thee, to find thy children slain! 
Ye swains who know her various worth to prize, 
Al! house her well from winter's angry skies, 
Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness cheer, 

| Corn from your crib,and mashes from your beer ; 
When spring returns, she ’ll well acquit the loan, 
And nurse at once your infants and her own. 


Milk then with pudding I should always choose ; 
To this in future | confine my muse, 
Till she in haste some farther hints unfold, 


Well for the young, nor useless to the old. 
First in your bew] the milk abundant take, 


Then drop with care along the silver lake 


Your flakes of pudding ; these at first will hide 

Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide ; 

But when their wing mass no more can sink, 

When the soft island looms above the brink, 

— check your hand: you’ve got the portion’s 
due, 

So taught our sires, and what they taught is true. 


There is a choice in spoons. Though small appear 

The nice distinction, yet to me ’t is clear; 

The deep bowled Gallic spoon, contrived to 
scoop 

In ample draughts the thin diluted soup, 

Performs not well in those substantial things, 

Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings ; 

Where the strong labial muscles must embrace, 

The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space. 

With ease to enter and discharge the freight, 

A bow] less concave but still more dilate, 

Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the size, 

A secret rests unknown to vulgar eyes. 

Experienced feeders can alone impart 

A rule so much above the lore of art. 

These — lips, that thousand spoons have 
tried, 

With just precision could the oo decide, 

Thongh not in song ; the muse but poorly shines 

In cones, and cubes, and geometric lines. 

Yet the true form, as near as she can tell, 

Is that small section of a goose-egg-shell, 

Which in two equal portions shall divide 

The distance from the centre to the side. 

Fear hot to‘slobber ;’ ’tis no deadly sin, 

Like the free Frenchman, from your joyouschin 

Suspend the ready napkin; or, like me, 

Poise with one hand your bowl upon your knee ; 

Just in the zenith your wise head project, 

Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 

Bold as a bucket, heeds no drops that fall, 


How oft thy bounties prove my ouly feast! The wide mouth’d bow! will surelycatch them all. 






‘Criticism: 1rs Use anp Asuse.’— An admirable essay, thus entitled, from the 
pen of Samvet F. Gienn, Esq., of Washington, has been sent us by the publisher. 
The writer seems to have been led into his train of reflection and reasoning, by two 
criticisms of ‘Burton, or the Sieges,’ one of which pronounced the highest eulogiums 
on that production, while the other— from the pen of a gentleman of high literary 
authority — ‘ regretted that the editor had misspent his time in hestowing even a hasty 
glance upon the work.’ Our author cites this as an evidence of ‘ varied éaste.’ This, 
we may assure him, is an error, and one well understood by too many conductors of 
literary periodicals. The lamented Colonel Knapp, in an elaborate article in an early 
number of this Magazine, entitled ‘Uses and Abuses of Criticism,’ regarded this im- 
portant subject in its proper light. We are glad to believe, with Mr. Gienn, that the 
light of intelligence is increasing rapidly in this country, and that soon the solid and 
the natural will be hidden no more beneath the labored and artificial ; and that second- 
rate poetasters and miscalled novelists, without imagination or genius, wit or learning, 
‘ will ere long play the part of the peacock described by the elder Priny, who, in morti- 
fication for having lost his tail, sought to hide himself.’ 
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Tue Fixe Arts: Wixnow Suapes.— Perhaps in no article of household furniture, 
has there been more important improvements, both on the score of beauty and utility, 
than in the inner shades, or painted muslin curtains, which now so universally adorn 
the best dwellings of the metropolis; and surely nothing imparts such an air of taste 
and elegance to a mansion, out of doors as well as within, and more especially the 
latter; since the quiet, softened light which they admit to the apartment, and the vari- 
ous hues reflected from the paintings upon surrounding objects, counteract the injurious 
effects of a too powerful light, and present a very novel and pleasing effect. Doubtless 
the most beautiful ‘shades,’ of this description, on sale in New-York, may be found at 
the extensive establishment of Mr. Georce Piatt, at Number 12, Spruce-street, near 
the Park. We have watched the progress of this young artist, with a good deal of in- 
terest ; and are well pleased to find, that from small beginnings, in an apartment of the 
printing office of this Magazine, the demands of the public have led him to the occupancy 
of a spacious building, where he has as many ‘ orders’ as any of the military noblesse 
or royal families of France or England. During a recent visit to the establishment in 
question, we examined a number of shades, the landscapes of which might almost be 
clipped from their rich borderings, and framed, as parlour pictures. Such, especially, 
are the views in Italy, convents, mountain passes, lake scenery, etc. The new range 
of dwellings in Bleecker-street, whose imposing fronts, ample dimensions, and spacious 
court-yards, have attracted general attention, are supplied from Mr. Piatt’s manufac- 
tory; and if a view of the ‘Temple of the Clitumnus, at Spoletto,’ which we had the 
pleasure of seeing, be a fair representative of those which have been suspended, the 
whole will form, we venture to say, one of the most attractive features in the furniture 
of the fine houses they adorn. These shades are of various prices ; and when soiled by 
long exposure, they may in a few moments be restored to their original beauty, and 


thus preserved for many years. Economy as well as good taste, therefore, may be 
consulted in the employment of these admirable fabrics. 


GerocrarnicaL Extremes. —- We found at our desk, on one of the cold mornings of 
the past month, two letters, that afford a forcible example of the striking contrasts in 
climate and scenery, which this country presents. The first was from a correspond- 
ent in Maine, who, for the sake of adventure, had joined a band of crinigerous back- 
woods loggers, in one of their ‘professional’ excursions into an untracked wilderness, 
for the purpose of felling timber. Nothing can be more wintry than his picture of the 
solemn forests of pine and hemlock, their branches bending with snow, which the wild 
wind ever and anon dislodges, in masses, to descend ‘like a great white sheet, let down 


from heaven;’ the gleaming tent-fires, lighting up the silent arcades of the woods; the 
cold aurora-borealis, 


‘ That trembles in the northern sky, 
And glares on midnight’s startled eye,’ 


shimmering uncertainly high up the zenith; the tramp of deer in herds, the while, 
with the short, quick bark of the fox, and the long howl of the wolf, ringing in their 
ears. Look on that picture, and then on this, drawn by the hand of a favorite contri- 
butor to these pages, now sojourning at Jacksonville, Florida: ‘Our spring has com- 
menced ; and while you are pitching Lehigh or black Newport into the glowing grate, 
1 am listening to the notes of the mocking-bird, watching the flowers unfold, or mark- 
ing the course of flocks of paroquets, that whiz by, like winged creatures, carved from 
rainbows. Every thing here is different from the north; man, soil, clime, and sky; wind, 
flower, herb, and tree. Here you see the raw material of manhood ; the semi-barba- 
rian, regardless of personal right, and the restraints of law ; and there a son of southern 
chivalry, hospitable, generous, and brave. The sunshine is pleasant; the live oaks, 
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streaming with moss, are venerable; and winter reigns divested of terror; instead of 
frosty crown and icy sceptre, wearing a wreath of orange blossoms, and wielding in 

his effeminate hand a wand of sugar-cane. Among the wonders of this land of flowers, 

I have seen a live alligator. He was caught by a party of men, and drawn from his 

watery realm to a sandy bieron shore. The monster was fourteen feet in length, from 
snout to tail. A sense of horror crept over me, while scanning his vast proportions. 
His ponderous jaws, when distended, armed with short, stont teeth, revealed a red ca- 
vern that would have swallowed up a man of ordinary size. Some mischievous boys 
had thrust out his eyes with sticks, and the murdered king of the St. John was thereby 
rendered an object of pity as well as terror. It was a wanton act, and notwithstanding 
my horror of the reptile, engendered by reading tales of the crocodile of the Nile, to 
whose maws the mother consigns her babe, [ could have é... the young devils de- 
voured by him with great satisfaction. We left him dying; his coat of mail wrinkled 
with the agony of his death-throe; and ere this, the turkey-buzzards have croaked a 
harsh dirge over his remains, and marred the symmetry of his carcass with their black 
beaks. His head will no more emerge above the wave, and give a nod of authority to 
the fishes; nor will his oar-like feet part the white surges, while his caudal rudder wakes 
with its iron plash the slumbering echoes of the shore!’ 


Tue ‘ Sournern Literary Journat,’ of which we have heretofore spoken, in terms 
of praise, has ceased to exist. The editor, in a graceful valedictory, remarks, that 
since the experiment has twice failed, in ‘ the support which should have been rendered, 
both in a fiscal and literary way,’ it will be thelast attempt ‘ at reviving the dying ener- 
gies of Southern literature.’* We can call to mind some five or six periodicals, both at 
the South and North, which have languished and died, in a similar way, within the 
last two years. The cause, too often, of these failures, may be traced to the reading 
public, who lend a temporary encouragement to periodicals which present no particu- 
lar claims to support, and supply no desideratum in their class of publications. On 
the strength of half a dozen articles, from as many personal friends of the publisher or 
editor; who, although perhaps expressly confining their assistance, rendered merely 
on the score of friendship, to the first number, are nevertheless announced as ‘regular 
contributors;’ the new journal is ushered to the world, to take its chance with the 
numerous periodical machines, which are hung out, like wind mills, to catch the aura 
popularis; some, to grind sectarian, political, or ultra philanthropic and physical 
‘ shorts,’ for the several associations to which they belong, and to find their moving 
power, for a time, in some one of the various currents of society ; and others tempo- 
rarily to sluice off some portion of public ‘patronage,’ (a vile word, that has no respec- 
table synonyme,) which would otherwise have afforded encouragement to old and 
faithful laborers in the field of literature, who would have returned therefor an intellec- 
tual quid pro quo, ample and of no uncertain tenure. Lest the motives of these remarks 
be misinterpreted, we may state, that we speak from no personal feeling in the matter. 
We disavow the slightest tincture of literary jealousy. We appeal to thirteen volumes 
of this Magazine, in proof of the fact, that we have at all times cordially entreated our 
contemporaries, and extended a warm and open hand, even to publications which were 
sometimes set down by the public as rivals. Let readers but ‘ hold fast to that which 
is good,’ among our contemporaries, and we shall cry content; as, for our own abun- 
dant share of public favor, we do, with all heartiness and gratitude. 





* Since this paragraph was placed in type, the first number of a monthly magazine, entitled 
‘The Southerner,’ printed at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has reached us. Its purpose is ‘ to furnish the 
south-western states with a periodical of a similar order’ with the ‘Southern Literary Journal,’ 
which it describes as ‘in the full tide of successful experiment” 
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Latest From ‘Boz.’ —We are indebted to a friend in London, for a chapter of 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ which hus not yet been published in America. It is richer, if pos- 
sible, than any of its predecessors. The following extract will shadow forth a scene 
which ensued at the office of that old miser, Ralph Nickleby, whither Madame Manta- 
lini had gone, to solicit advice touching the propriety of settling an allowance upon her 
extravagant husband, who had preceded her to the same place, to ‘ raise the wind’ with 
some of her ‘business paper.’ He first affects to think the proposition of his wife ‘a 
demd horrid dream ;’ but she persists: 





‘Demmit!’ exclaimed Mr. Mantalini, ‘it is a horrid reality! She is sitting there before me. 
There is the graceful outline of her form; it cannot be mistaken; there is nothing like it. The 
two countesses had no outlineat all, and the dowager’s was a demd outline. Why is she so excru- 
ciatingly beautiful, that I camot be angry with her, even now ?” 

* You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred,’ returned Madame Mantilini, still reproacbfully, but 
in a softened tone. 

‘Lam a demd villain!’ cried Mr. Mantalini, smiting himself onthe head. ‘I will fillmy pockets 
with change for a sovereign in half pence, and drown myself in the Thames; but I will not be angry 
with her even then; for I will puta note in the two-penny-post, as I go along, to tell her where the 
body is. She will be alouely widow. I shallbea body. Some handsome women will cry; she will 
laugh demnebly.’ 

* Alfred, you cruel, cruel, creature !’ said Madame Mantalini, sobbing at the dreadful picture. 

*She calls me cruel! Me— me!—who for her sake will become a demd damp, moist, unplea- 
sant body!’ exclaimed Mr. Mantalini. 

‘ You know it almost breaks my heart, even to hear you talk of such a thing,’ replied Madame 
Mantalini. 

‘Can I live to be mistrusted ? cried her husband. ‘Have I cut my heart into a demd extraordi- 
nary number of little pieces, and given them all away, one after another, to the same little engros- 
sing demnitiou captivator, and can I live to be suspected by her! Demmit, no I can’t? 
oa. Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sum [ have mentioned is not a proper one,’ resumed Madame 

antiliui. 

‘I don’t want any sum,’ replied her disconsolate husband ; ‘I shall require no demd allowance ; 
I will be a body.’ 

*On this repetition of Mr. Mantalini’s fatal threat, Madame Mantalini wruug her hands, and im- 
plored the interference of Ralph Nickleby ; and after a great quantity of tears, and talking, and 
several attempts on the part of Mr. Mantalini to reach the door, preparatory to straightway com- 


mitting violence upoa himself, that gentleman was prevailed upon, with great difficulty, to promise 
that he would not be a body.’ 


We must find space for a scene between Ralph Nickleby and Mr. Squeers, who, after 
a month’s plastering with vinegar and brown paper, to hide the bruises Nicholas had 
bestowed upon him, has come down to London on a recruiting service for Do-the-boys 
Hall, bringing with him, as a sign of ‘the feed’ at that establishment, his son Wack- 
ford, ‘his pupil,’ who, he boasts, ‘has the fatness of twenty boys.’ Newman Noggs 
explains the mystery: ‘Ah he has the fatness of twenty?— more! He’s got it ail. 
God help the others! Ha! ha!’ The pedagogical tyrant throws additional light upon 
the internal economy of the Hall, in explaining the manner in which he turned the 


boys’ ‘extras’ for medical advice toward paying the doctor’s bill he had incurred from 
his beating : 


* After my bill was reccived, we picked out five little boys (sons of small tradesmen, as was sure 
pay,) that had never had the scarlet fever, and we sent one to a cottage where they’d got it, and he 
took it ; and then we put the four others to sleep with him, and they took it; and then the doctor 
came and attended ’em once all round, and we divided my total among ’em, and added it on their 
little bills, and the parents paid it. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘ And a good plan, too,’ said Ralph, eyeing the schoolmaster stealthily. 

‘I believe you!” rejoined Squeers. ‘ We always doit. Why, when Mrs. Squeers was brought 
to bed with little Wackford here, we ran the hooping-cough through half-a-dozen boys, and charged 
her expenses among ’em, monthly nurse included. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘ Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced the nearest approach to it that he could, 
and waiting untii Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to-his heart’s content, inquired 
what had brought him to town. 

‘Some bothering law business,’ replied Squeers, scratching his head, ‘connected with an action 
for what they call neglect of a boy. I don’t know what they would have. He had as good gra- 
zing, that boy bad, as there is about us.’ 

‘Ralph looked as if he did vot quite understand the observation. 

‘ Grazing,’ said Squeers, rasing his voice, under the impression that as Ralph failed to compre- 
hend, he mustbe deaf. ‘When aboy gets weak, and ill, and don’t relish his meals, we give him 
change of diet; turn him out for an hour or sv, every day, into a neighbor’s turnip field, or some- 
times, if it’s a delicate case, a turnip field and a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as 
many as he likes. There an’t better land in the country than this perwerse lad grazed on; and yet, 
he goes and catches cold, aud indigestion, and what not, and then his friends bring a law-suit 
against me! Now, you'd hardly suppose,’ added Squeers, moving in hischair with the impatience 
of an ill-used man, ‘ that people’s ingratitude would carry them quite so far as that, would you?’ 
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‘A hard case indeed,’ observed Ralph. 

‘You don’t say more than the truth, when you say that,’ replied Squeers. ‘I don't suppose 
there’s a man going, as possesses the fondness for youth that] do. There’s youth to the amount 
of eight hundred pound a-year at Do-the-boys Hall, at this present time. I'd take sizteen hundred 
pound worth, if] could get’em, aud be as fund of every individual twenty pound among ’em, as 
nothing should equal it!’ 

‘ Are you stoppiug at your old quarters? asked Ralph. 

‘Yes, we are at the Saracen,’ replied Squeers; ‘and as it don’t want very long to the end of the 
half-year, we shall continue to stop there, till l’'ve collected the money, and some new boys too, I 
hope. I’ve brought little Wackford up, on purpose to show to parents und guardians. 1 shall put 
him in the advertisement this time. Look at that boy; himself a pupil; why he’s a miracle of 
high feeding, that boy is.’ 


BurninG or THE Carourne. — A thin pamphlet has been laid before us, entitled 
* An Address delivered at Niagara Falls, on the evening of the twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber, 1838, the anniversary of the burning of the Caroline. By Tuomas L. Nicuots.’ 
There is a good deal of spirit and fire in this production; and it oceasionally rises to 
vivid eloquence; as, for example, where a description is given of the scene which was 
presented, when the Caroline was cut loose, towed into the Niagara, and set on fire, 
and signal lights were seen on the British shore, to guide the loyal boats’ crew on their 
return from the expedition. ‘The scene,’ says the writer, ‘now became one of awful 
sublimity. The Caroline was in flames, and the resistless flood was bearing her on 
toward the cataract. As the fires curled about her, her engine began to work, by the 
heat of the burning vessel, and the pitchy flames threw a red glare on the wild scenery, 
around her. It showed the wintry forest, and glowed upon the waters; it revealed 
the rebel island, and the barracks of the British soldiers. Onward the burning vessel 
was borne, and nearer and nearer the mighty precipice. From one side she was viewed 
with exultation ; from the other, with deep threats of vengeance; and as she neared 
the foaming gulf, the hell of waters, they tell of dark forms that were seen amid the 
flames, and of death shrieks, that rose shrill and piercing above the noise of the rush- 
ing waves. Still she rushed on, and still the scene increased in grandeur, until her 
burning timbers were extinguished in the flood, and a few blackened fragments, thrown 
upon the shore, were all that remained of the ill-fated Caroline.’ All this is very pic- 
turesque, and may afford a fair criterion of the merely literary characteristics of the 
performance in question. 


‘Vetasco.’ — We are gratified, but by no means surprised, to find the praise which 
was awarded in these pages to this fine tragedy by Eres Sanrcent, Esq., confirmed by 
so distinguished a poet and critic as Serceant Tatrovap. Acknowledging the receipt 
of the tragedy from our London publishers, the author of ‘Ion’ says: ‘I have read it 
with.great pleasure, and have finished it with a high sense of the taste and ability of 
the author. It is indeed very elegantly written. If you have an opportunity of com- 
municating with Mr. Sarcent, I shall feel obliged if you will convey to him my best 
thanks for the copy of his play, and the unalloyed pleasure which a composition so 
chaste, graceful, and so finely adorned with poetical imagery, has afforded me in its 
perusal.’ 


Carrain Kyp. — Every body has heard of that distinguished buccanier, whose 


‘name was Roeert Kyp, 
As he sailed.’ 





The author of ‘Lafitte,’ ‘ Burton,’ etc., has made the pirate and his fortunes the nucleus 
around which to weave the thread of a very melodramatic romance, which we shall 
embrace another occasion to notice. We learn that its sale fully equals the anticipations 
of the publishers, the enterprising and indefatigable Brorners Harper. 
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Nationat Encravinc: THE Past anp Present. — The fine national picture which 
embellishes the present number of the Knickersocxer, we think the reader will agree 
with usin saying, reflects great credit upon the well-known artists from whom it pro- 
ceeds. A correspondent, who is ever most welcome to our pages, has illustrated the 
picture, and the contrast it awakens, in the following lines, which carry with them their 
own recommendation : 


JAMESTOWN. 








Sires of the olden time! How softly smile 
‘be beams of morn around their sepulchres! 
Brightening the mildewed marble, and the trees 
‘Touching with pleasant light. Each mossy trunk 
Their dust has nourished; and methinks yon ash 
Might type their sturdy forms; the blooming vines 
That weave rich garlands round its sheltering arms, 
And fill its shade with beauty, I could deem 

Sprang from the mouldering bosoms of their brides, 
Meet emblems of their trustful constancy : 

And you pale willow, bending in the sun, 

Seems like a widow with her love in earth, 

Cheered by a‘ light from heaven!’ 



































































The house of God, 
Within whose walls the exiles bowed in prayer, 
Has crumbled to a fragment; a lone tower, 
Solemuly rising in the solitude, 
At once a beacon of those nameless graves, 
And a memento of the hely hope 
Which looked beyond them. 


O’er the quiet stream 
White sails are moving, mirror’d as they glide 
In its unshadowed silver, while aloft, 
Skimming the sunshine, from the cedar groves, 
Where all night long they sat, with folded wings, 
Dreaming of this sweet scene, the birds return, 
To warble round the mansions of the dead 
Their pastoral requiem. All is perfect peace ; 
The sepulchres, the trees, the moss-crowned tower, 
The wandering sails, and the undimpled river, 
By the soft sunlight spiritualized, appear 
Fair as aérial scenes, that beautify 
Our morning slumbers ; and like them 
I almost deem the picture will dissolve, 
Even as I gaze. 


Sires of the olden time! 
How all unlike the sunshine and the calm 
Of this green landscape, were your lives of storm! 
Famine and Fear sat crouching by your hearths, 
While Death walked with you in the wilderness : 
And those your bosoms cherished, whose soft eyes 
Mirror’d the homes of England, as ye looked 
Into their depths, recalling far-off scenes 
They once had brightened, these ye oft beheld 
Stricken at noon, and ere the morrow’s prime, 
Their funeral hymu ascended. And ye too, 
Your sons, and your sons’ sons, and those whose eyes 
To them were beacons, round this ruined church, 
Where once ye worshipped, and beneath the sod, 
O’er which each Sabbath morn Ye sought its walls, 
In dust commingle. Reverence tothe dead! 
Truly in danger, suffering, and in tears, 
They sowed the seeds of empire! 






There was one, 
The noblest of them all, whose peerless deeds 
Some abler hand, for manhood’s sake, should wed 
To an immortal lyric, sleeps not here. 
Who knows him not, or knowing, values not 
His high-souled daring, honorable truth, 
And the bright host of virtues clustering round 
The Christian hero, hath nor part nor lot 
In this his cenotaph. ‘T was he who bore 
Desponding Freedom o’er the western flood, 
Smoothed her torn plumage, pointed to the sky, 
And loosed her crippled wings in purer air. 
Long circling, half mistrustful of her powers, 
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She hovered, wavering, and her golden eye : 
Turned not to meet the sunbeam; but at last, 
Filled with a sense of immortality, ia 
She rose, she soared, she gazed upon the sun, 

Her bright eye kindled, aud ber flashing wings 
Afar expanded! Look upon her now! 

Her mighty pinions stretched from sea to sea, 
Spauning industrious millions, whose glad homes 
Find safety in her shadow ; then return 

To the lone spot where first her exiled feet 
Hallowed the soil, and reverence the man 
Whose soul, through all his wild vicissitudes, 

In want, in peril, homeless and in chains, 

Buoyed on her plumes, rode forth a conqueror! 
His mental eye on the far future saw 

Imperial shadowiags, even ere the germ 

In which his hopes were folded, sent a leaf 

Into the sunshine. Yet his brightest dream 
Libelled the vast reality! 





















The tree 
Whose drooping boughs take root on every side, 
Until a forest shrouds the parent stem, 
Symbols the rise of empires; but for ours 
Afferds no simile. Its bursting seeds 
Were scattered broad-cast by the hand of Gop! Fy 
Behold the increase ! — where on every side, 4 
From the blue mountains to the burthened main, 
Nestling in valleys, dotting every plain, 
And on the hill-tops shining, crowned with spires, 
Our cities rise; while down a thousand streams, 
Our inland fleets sweep laden to the sea. as 
Behold the lakes, where once the frail canoe : 
Timidly coasted ; see from port to port, , i 
Turning the waves to foam, unnumbered barques 
Move forth in majesty. In every zone 
That belts the earth, our star-lit banner shines, 
Aud every gale sends forth to every land, 
Or home returns, our countless argosies. 




















Lords of the ocean, trampling down the waves, 4 
And o’er the winds triumphant, toward our shores t 
Behold the steam-ships surging! Sun-bows flash 

Round their foam-tossing wheels, and through the skies 

Far trails their smoky banner! Hail! all hail! f 4 
Shout till the mountains ring! We celebrate 1 | 
The bridal of the nations! Distant realms : 
Are linked together, and a thousand leagues i 
Have in a moment ‘ dwindled to a span.’ 
Shore upon shore now casts its fruits and flowers, 
Ere the first flush has faded! Trade’s exchange 

Is wronght as by enchantment! Friend with friend 
Holds converse o’er the wilderness of waves, 
Annihilating space! And social life 

Is governed in opposing hemispheres 

As by one impulse! 














And through all our land, 
Freighting each stream, and burdening every plain, 
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With his linked chariots, the same giant power : 
That cleaves the Atlantic, with untiring speed, a 
Moves on his radiant path. The eternal hills 
Are cleft, and onward rolls the steedless car e 








Into the mountain’s bosom! Chasms yawn, 

But still in safety o’er the bridged abyss 

Hurtles the sparkling train! So, legends tell, ij 
Rides the Wild Huutsman and his spectral band, ) 
Borne on aérial steeds, and girt with fire, 
O’er the Bohemian hills. But these are held 4 
Prophets of ruin, while prosperity i im 
Smiles in the steam-car’s track, and where it leads, 

Follow ¢xpectant thousands. Forests fall , 
To feed its fieetness ; yellow harvests bend : 
Over their site, and from the wild reclaimed, 
The voice of labor, and the song of joy, 

Rise, like an anthem, to approving Heaven. 
The mighty oak, too precious to consume, 
Noble cauals, or more impetuous streams 

By nature deived, bear onward to the deep; 

And that which cumbered earth, takes wingsand moves, 

‘ The eagle of the sea |" . 
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Souls of the pilgrim dead, 
Whose bones lie crumbling ‘neath these monuments, 
If in your starry mansions ye have read 
The record ef our glory, or have traced, 
With an angelic glance, the march of mind 
Toward the celestial fountain whence it sprang, 
Surely, with reverence, your eternal joy 
Grew more transcendant, as from strength te strength, 
The realm ye founded, in the light of truth, 
Went on rejoicing! 


Mercantite Lisrary Association. — Progress, we find, is still the motto of this 
excellent institution. The rapid advances which it has thus far made, far from beget- 
ting any indolent self-complacency, incite it to yet more ambitious exertions. At the 
eighteenth annual meeting, last month, the President, Mr. Epwarp Corrin, came for- 
ward, in the name of the Board of Directors, with a report of the condition and doings 
of the association, during the past year; and, in conclusion, proposed the following 
enlargement of their sphere of operation ; a proposal so spirited, so comprehensive, so 
fraught with incalculable utility, and so well proved to be practicable, that we cannot 
but hail it as a truly magnificent design; reflecting great credit on the intellect and 
character of the young men by whom it has been conceived, matured, and advocated : 


‘The Board propose, as the basis of the scheme, a course of regular and systematic instruction, 
by Lectures, in all the principal departments of knowledge most needful to the accomplished mer- 
chant. They suppose this may be effected by the engagement of four competent Professors, to 
deliver courses of Lectures upon the following subjects : 


‘I. The Principles of Commeree, including Commercial Law and Pelitical Economy: which may 
form the department of one professor. 

‘IL Statisties of Commerce and the Arts, Commercial History and Geography, Agriculture, 
Mining, etc.: which may form the department of a second professor. 

‘IIl. Natural Philosophy, including Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, and Natural History in its 
commercial applications: which may form the department of a third professor. 

‘IV. History, Civil and Literary — Intellectual Philosophy, Belles Letters, etc.: which may form 
the department of a fourth professor.” 

‘We propose that one lecture shall be delivered in each department per week, and that the 
lectures shall be continued through a considerable portion of the year. If they are extended 
through six or eight months, opportunity will be given to each professor to discuss his subjects, in 
a full course of thirty or thirty-five lectures; a course, to say the least, quite as thorough as most 
of those presented to the student in any of our literary institutions. 

‘By this method it will be perceived, that only four evenings in the week would be occupied by 
the regular courses. But few of our number moreever, would desire to attend all the regular 
lectures at once; especially, since the permanence of the arrangement would hold out to us, sub- 
stantially,the same advantages in successive years. The adoption, therefore, of the plan of in- 
struction which we propose, while it epens to us new facilities of the highest value, need by no 
means interfere with the delivery of incidental and unconnected lectures, such as those to which 
we have been accustomed, and which have contributed so much to the prosperity and usefulness of 
our institution. In this manner, during three or four months in the year, one evening in the week, 
and, on special occasions, two might be devoted to incidental subjects, which any combination of 
circumstances, or the powers ofthe lecturer, may invest with a peculiar interest. 

‘ And is there not, Fellow Members, something calculated to excite our deepest enthusiasm, and 
to arouse our utmost energies, in the idea, that our hall will be thus constantly open, presenting ever 
to all of us the most efficient aids of self-improvement, and holding out to us continually, in all our 
evening hours, the opportunity for the pursuit of useful knowledge in its most interesting forms ? 

‘One farther question only remains. Is the plan practicable? Do we possess the means of car- 
rying it into effect ? 

‘According to the largest estimate, the whole annual expense of the arrangements which we have 
proposed will not exceed eight thousand dollars. This sum will fully cover a remuneration for the 
prefessors, such as will fill the departments of the lectures with eminent literary and scientific talent ; 
and will, moreover, open to all our members opportunities to attend all the classes now in operation, 
with advantages at least equal to these which they now present. 

‘ Suppese, then, that we offer to our members a ticket which shall admit them to all the four 
regular courses in question, to all the incidental lectures which may be added to them, and 
to all the advantages of the classes in four modern languages and in chemistry, at the price of 
three dollars, would not such a ticket, in proportion to the price, open greater advantages, both 
in respect of improvement and interest, than any similar card of admission has ever procured 
before? May we not believe that the great mass ef our members would at once seek to avail them- 
selves of the facilities it would offer ? 

*The number of our members, as we have seen, already exceeds four thousand. According to 
our past and present rates of increase, this number, before any part of the plan proposed can be put 
in operation, must rise to nearly five thousand. Of these, then, let it be supposed that three thousand 
only approve of the new arrangement, and aid it by taking each a ticket, at the unprecedentedly 
low price at which we have supposed it to be offered. An annual fund of nine thousand dollars is 

thus at once created, which will, in all probability, far exceed the nditure necessary to remune- 
rate those engaged in the 


lectures and in charge of the classes; and will, u the largest possible 
estimate, leave a balance jn qur handa’ ; = 
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The general considerations by which this admirable scheme is introduced and recom- 


mended, are set forth with the same clearness, and the same enlargement and noble- 
ness of view: 


‘There is perhaps no single profession which calls into exercise a greater variety and volume of 
general knowledge than that of the merchant. The relations, geographical, political and commer- 
cial, of distant nations as well as of his own country; the principles and the systems of political 
economy and finance; commercial history and commercial law ; the properties of natural products 
and the results of the processes of art — all are intimately connected with the very details of his 
business, with the routine of his daily thoughts. If he be true, then, to his profession or to his own 
iaterests, must he net seek to open to himself every source of valuable practical information ? 
Must he not be eminently desirous to consecrate the studies of his youth and the brief leisure of 
his maturer years to a specific and systematic preparation for his profession ? 

* Yet, what literary or scientific institution in our country opens to the merchant an opportunity 
of acquiring an education strictly and thoroughly mercantile? What learned body has ever at- 
tempted to lay before him, regularly and systematically, that general information upon which his 
success so much depends? Among all the institutions intended to prepare young men for the pro- 
fessions of Theology, Law, and Medicine, where shall we find an institution, directly and ally 
Seepereenry to the great profession of Commerce — where shall we look for the Merchants’ College ? 

he vast utility of such an institution, and the mighty influence which it would exert upon the 
character of the commercial commuulty, are beyond all question. The general enthusiasm with 
which the means of improvement offered in this Association are seized upon, proves that within 
these walls, at least, the importance of such an institution is deeply felt.’ 


The good influences of this noble association, bid fair to increase in an almost geo- 
metrical ratio; and we hail the untiring enterprise which marks their extension, as one 
of the most important features in our public institutions. 


Literary Reapinc-Room.— At Number 1, Ann-street, one door from Broadway, 
next door to the office of the New-Yorxer, and opposite the Astor-House, will be 
found by the city denizen, or temporary sojourner, a place of resort, than which, to the 
lover of literature, none could be morg agreeable. There are all the New British Re- 
views and Magazines, and other fashionable journals of England, spread out in tempt- 
ing array ; there is Galignani’s Messenger, containing the cream of the daily press of 
London and Paris; and there, too, are the best journals from every part of the United 
States. Superadded to these, are the new books and pamphlets ; in fine, every literary 
novelty of the day; and all these delicacies may be enjoyed for the sum of Five 
DOLLARS per annum, one half the price of all the other reading-rooms. We heartily 
commend the establishment to every young man of refined taste, who will there find 
his hours, in the morning or evening, gliding away not only pleasantly but profitably. 


Musicat Soreers.— Mr. Horn’s ‘ Soirées Musicales’ have, as we predicted, been at- 
tended by crowded and delighted auditories; and no marvel. There are passages in 
‘Acis and Galatea,’ alone, that were enough to ‘ create a soul under the ribs of death,’ 
to say nothing of other exquisite performances, which we regret to be obliged to pass 
by with a general tribute of admiration. The concert given by Mr. Davis, at the 
Apollo Concert Hall, deserved the warm encomiums which it has received. Mr. Rus- 
SELL, whose musical popularity continues nnabated, sang several of his best songs; Mr. 
Kwiaurt, author of ‘She wore a Wreath of Roses,’ introduced his gifts most favorably 
to an American audience; while Mr. Davis, as he always does, acquitted himself with 
distinguished credit, in an aria upon the flute. We hope to be enabled to allude more at 
large to these delightful concerts hereafter. 


Porraait or ‘Boz.’ — Mr. E. Brown, Jr., of this city, has executed a lithographic 
copy of the London portrait of Mr. Dickens, to which we have heretofore referred ; 
and we may commend it to the public, as in all respects equal to the originaprint. It 
reflects great credit upon the skill of the American artist. 
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Taree Wist Men or Gornam. — Many a reader will rejoice to renew their acquaint- 
ance with Pautprna’s ‘ Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham,’ who ‘went to 
sea in a bowl.’ A legal friend at our elbow, has been ‘holding both his sides,’ a good 
Shrewsbury hour, the very personification the while of Laughter let loose, over the 
sketch entitled ‘The Perfection of Reason,’ which, it is sufficient praise of the volume 
to say, is not better than its companions. New-York: Harrer anp Brotuens. 





‘Heaps or tHe Peopie.’— Number Four of these amusing sketches is before us. 
It fully sustains the promise of those which preceded it, and of which we spake more 
at large. The ‘heads’ in the present number are of the ‘ Monthly Nurse,’ ‘The Auc- 
tioneer,’ ‘ The Landlady’ and the ‘ Parlor Orator,’ with letter-press illustrations of the 
plates, not less admirable than the pictures themselves. Messrs. Witey anp Putnam 
are the American publishers. 


CoRRESPONDENTIAL Gossip: IN Five Divisions. —1. We like the spirit of ‘ L. m. N.’s article, but 
the humor is tvo broad. Doubtless there is no greater ‘bore,’ than the ‘small-talkings’ which 
custom has sanctioned in the intercourse of social life ; such as two friends wasting a half hour of a 
morning, in informing each other that it is a pleasant day, and nothing like as disagreeable and 
stormy as it had been a week before, with collateral comments upen weather-changes, and general 
remarks upon the nature afd treatment of colds in the head. Why should there not he a change 
of subject, an equally sensible interchange of facts open alike to each ? — such as, ‘ This is Wed- 
nesday, my good friend, and the fifteenth day of the mouth?’ There are other ‘evil augers,’ 
who equally deserve the whip and the branding-iron; and one is, that too common ‘ complainant,’ 
who considers all his ailments as public property. and fancies that every friend he meets has a per- 
sonal interest in the state of his bowels; like the yankee who answered a polite inquiry of Louts 
Paice'pre after his health, at one of his soirées, that he ‘ was pretty well, but had n’t quite got over 
that pain in the stomach, which had givea him so much uneasiness!’ If‘... N.’ will lash these 
follies, iu language less éxceptionable, he shall be most welcome to our pages. uu. The name of 
the person to whom we alluded in our last, as having palmed upon us an article as original, which 
was a gross literary theft, is James Morrocu. He asserts, that the communication was handed 
him by ‘a friend of his,’ whose name he promised to conceal, and by whose direction he demanded 
the pay forthe ms. Admitting his statement to be true, and not a ruse, to shift the responsibility, 
we shall hold Mr. Moroes guilty of being at least accessary to the frand, so long as he persists in 
withholding the name of ‘his friend.’ 11. In an earlier ‘ form’ of the present number, necessarily 
unrevised by the editor, one or two typographical errors have escaped the vigilance of the printer. 
Lest, however, some nervous scholar should ‘fied a mare’s nest’ in the title, ‘ Tableauz Vivantes,' 
we beg leave to remind him, that the author has felt it incumbent upon himself to preserve 
throughout the orthography of Miss Peesves, in her cards of invitation. Meddle not, therefore, 
nor make, with that respectable spinster’s ‘down east’? French. A special request. 1v. We 
welcome our new contributor, to whom we are indebted for the capital ‘ Story of the Caliph Stork’ 
We would not of course be understood as vouching for the truth of the tale. It is no small atone- 
ment, however, even for the absence of this generally essential attribute, that the Caliph and his 

~.companion never once forgot the parts they were playing. The most trifling descriptive adjunct 
is in perfect keeping. This is the charm of Gulliver. The reduction of every thing to the Lillipu- 
tion standard is mostcomplete. Perhaps readers deem this a vastly easy task. Let them try it! 
v. Thanks to the author of the proposed sketches, ‘ American Novelists, Proper and Improper,’ for 
his fattering words. Should the papers to which he refers, possess half the graceful satire and 
keen humor of his letter, they wil! be most acceptalse, 


,*, Sugscripers to the Knickersocker, who have complained of the late period at which they 
receive the work, and that extracts from some of its best articles meet their eyes, for the first time, 
in the newspapers, are respectfully informed, that in future, this Magazine will be printed in season 
to serve distant subscribers first, narrowing in acircle to New-York, where it will be delivered last, 
but still, it is hoped, promptly, even here ; so that the publication of the KnickerBocxer will be as 
nearly as possible simultaneous in all parts of the country. No copies of the work will hereafter 
be furnished to journalists, bere or elsewhere, in advance of those sent or delivered to subscribers. 
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